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LITERATURE. 


Speeches of Lord Lytton, now first collected, 
with some of his Political Writings hitherto 
unpublished. And a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Son. In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh 
and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
1874.) 


NorwitHstanpinG the eminence attained by 
the late Lord Lytton in so many different 
branches of literature, in poetry, in the 
drama, and in fiction, it is nevertheless 
strictly true that he was by no means a good 
English scholar. We have been struck in 
reading these volumes with the frequent 
occurrence of wrong words, clumsy con- 
structions, and slipshod grammar; and we 
think that in some instances his editor 
would have done well to correct them. For 
example, ‘“‘ The ministers to whom we owe 
these guarantees of order and prosperity, so 
long as they remain sensible of their true 
position, the position of a mediating govern- 
ment between perilous extremes, must con- 
tinue to represent the only administration 
worthy of public confidence.” Ministers do 
not represent an administration. They are 
an administration. Again, “ Throughout 
all the Germanic nations I know not one in 
which we are not viewed with resentful 
mistrust, or which does not hear with a 
scornful smile of our own preparations 
against the danger for ourselves in which we 
have declined all sympathy with the fears 
of others.” What is “in which”? Or, 
again, ‘‘ Time is on the side of every agency 
which resolves into their ancient conflict 
that union of every element which informs 
states and nations with individual vitality 
andsoul.”” ‘ Their conflict’ should be “its 
conflict ;” and even then the English would be 
very queer. It is a pity, we think, that Lord 
Lytton did not take more pains to make his 
diction worthy of his eloquence, the ablest 
specimens of which are occasionally spoiled 
by this laxity, the last quoted sentence in 
particular occurring in one of his finest 
perorations containing one of the happiest 
retorts on record. 

We learn from the “ Prefatory Memoir ” 
that Mr. Bulwer entered Parliament in 1831, 
for the borough of St. [ves; and that in the 
first reformed Parliament he sat for Lincoln. 
At this time he was a Liberal, but a strong 
Protectionist ; and one reason why he selected 
Lincoln was that the electors of that town 
Were all in favour of the Corn Laws. He 
retained his seat through the general elec- 
tions of 1835 and 1837, but lost it in the 
Conservative reaction of 1841. And from 





that date he remained out of Parliament till 
1852. 


“ During the ten years in which he had sat in 
Parliament on the Liberal side of the House, he 
had spoken and voted against the still tolerated 
property in slaves. He had, both by his speeches 
oi his writings in the New Monthly (which 
he then edited), energetically opposed the Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, and the coercion policy in 
Canada. He had obtained an Act conferring 
copyrights on dramatic authors, and had origin- 
ated what ultimately led to international copyright. 
He had obtained important ameliorations in the 
taxation of newspapers, and prepared the way for 
the complete abolition of all imposts upon public 
information. Hehad by his contributions to poli- 
tical literature suggested many of those reforms 
which have since been effected in the Poor laws. 
He had supported the amendment of the Factory 
Act of 1833, and had urged the removal of the 
site of the Royal Academy from the National 
Gallery—a change which was effected thirty years 
later. He had spoken and written in defence of 
the principle of an Established Church, but also 
as an ardent advocate of justice to Dissenters on 
the question of Church Rates.” 

He had also obtained the appointment of 
a Parliamentary committee to enquire into 
the monopoly then enjoyed by the two Royal 
Theatres, an enquiry which unfortunately 
has not answered the purpose for which it 
was suggested. The present Lord Lytton 
complains that during the eleven years of 
his father’s absence from the House of Com- 
mons the local agents and political leaders 
of the Whig party “consistently endeavoured 
to prevent his return to Parliament,” though 
he had contributed largely to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s recovery of power in 1835. His 
Letter to a late Cabinet Minister, pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1834, had, according 
to the present Lord, a prodigious effect upon 
the public. Fourteen editions of it were sold 
ina fortnight ; and it reached twenty edi- 
tions at the price of 3s. 6d. Lord Melbourne 
himself is said to have assured the author 
that his pamphlet had done a great deal to 


turn the scale at the general election, and to. 


prevent a Conservative majority. This is a 
very interesting statement, and makes us 
curious to see this production of Lord 
Lytton’s pen ; since we scarcely should have 
thought that his style was suitable to the 
treatment of popular politics. That it 
proved. effective in this case, however, seems 
beyond a doubt ; and certainly if the Whig 
party showed their gratitude in the way we 
have described, they deserved no more support 
from literature. As late, however, as 1846, 
Sir Bulwer Lytton seems still to have been 
a Liberal, as in that year he addressed a 
series of letters to Lord John Russell, on his 
return to power, in which he spoke like an 
adherent. He remained a Protectionist, 
however, to the last, and in 1852 he was 
returned for Hertfordshire as an avowed 
supporter of Lord Derby. On this occasion 
the following scene took place at Hertford :— 

“The farmers who supported those candidates 
had ridden into Hertford early on the nomination 
day, and endeavoured to occupy the ground in 
front of the hustings. But this heavy cavalry 
was ignominiously routed by a severe fire of 
stones and brickbats, and the field of battle re- 
mained in possession of a body of roughs from 
Ware—the foot-soldiers of the Liberal army. 

“ The attempts of the two senior Conservative 
candidates to obtain a hearing from this hostile 
audience failed lamentably ; but when, after some 





helpless gesticulation in dumb show, they retired 
to the back of the booth, and my father advanced 
to the front of it, the storm of yells and execra- 
tions broke out with redoubled fury. Under the 
hustings, and on a level with the crowd, was a 
small balcony erected for accommodation of the 
reporters of the London Press; and in it those 
gentlemen, having nothing to report but inarticu- 
— noise, were seated like the gods of Epicurus, 
who 

«Smile, and find a music centred in a doleful song, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are 

strong.’ 

“ Suddenly there broke from the crowd a ery of 
surprise, succeeded by a silence of curiosity. On 
to the reporters’ table in this balcony my father 
had leapt down from the hustings above it, up- 
setting the ink-bottles, and scattering the pens 
supplied to record his discomfiture. He was de- 
termined to be heard, and he was heard. He had 
gained all he needed—a moment’s silence. Wisely 
refraining from any attempt at a set speech, he 
entered into conversation with the noisiest of the 
hostile ringleaders, mollified the man by a good- 
humoured joke, shook hands with him, drew him 
into a humourous argument, and then slid imper- 
ceptibly from personal conversation into public 
speech. He spoke, I think, for an hour or more ; 
and was listened to in the most respectful silence, 
interrupted only by the most cordial cheers.” 

We have always understood that the 
late Lord Lytton was a very successful can- 
vasser, and knew how to make himself 
popular with the farmers and tradespeople. 
In 1858 Sir Bulwer Lytton was Colonial 
Secretary, and distinguished his brief tenure 
of office by the creation of a new colony, 
British Columbia. At this time he wrote 
a letter to Mr. George Bowen on the du- 
ties of a colonial governor, which is here 
republished, and is certainly a very able 
paper. Lord Lytton was prevented by his 
health from joining the third Cabinet of 
Lord Derby, and for the same reason never 
spoke in the House of Lords, though he 
once moved the adjournment of the debate, 
and prepared a speech for the occasion. But 
when the time arrived he was unable to 
deliver it. 

The oratory of Lord Lytton was of a 
highly ornate character, abounding in clas- 
sical allusions, and gemmed with richly- 
wrought periods. But his diction lacked 
purity ; and his constructions are sometimes 
more inelegant than can be excused even by 
the heat of debate. His speeches, moreover, 
were generally prepared beforehand, so that 
he had not even that apology to offer. They 
had not a great deal of power, nor a great 
deal of nature. But they were dignified, 
and eloquent with that kind of eloquence 
which most professed men of letters are 
able to summon up at times. Some of his 
most highly finished passages rise to a con- 
siderable height, and one from which we 
have already quoted is perhaps as good of 
its kind as anything which living men have 
ever heard within the House of Commons. 
Mr. Gladstone had said (1866) that “ time 
was upon his side.”’ “ Yes,” said Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, “ it is so”’— 

“Time is on the side of all destroyers. Time is 
on the side of every agency which resolves into 
their ancient conflict that union of every element 
which informs states and nations with individual 
vitality and soul. Time, while we , 18, no 
doubt, at his silent work upon this old Common- 
wealth of ours. Even at the moment when it 
will seem to posterity an act of madness on our 
part to henadl ' by experiments fatal to every an- 
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cient state in which they have hitherto been tried, 
the doctrines of a race which unites a freedom that 
seemed hopeless to the philosophers of Athens, a 
commerce that would have seemed a fable to the 
merchants of Tyre, with an empire unknown to 
the Roman Caesars, and unconceived by the wild- 
est dreams of Alexander. Yes, no doubt, Time is 
on your side. But Time is the enemy, and not 
the friend of genuine patriots and careful states- 
men. For it is their task not to hasten, but 
delay to the longest period permitted to human 
hope, and to human genius, the ultimate victory 
of Time in the decline and downfall of their native 
land.” 


This is a good specimen of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s eloquence at its best. But even 
here it will be seen that there are common 
expressions which detract a little from its 
effect. “‘ The doctrines of a race”’ is surely 
very awkwardly situated. And the last 
sentence of all is not as well chiselled as it 
ought to be. After “the victory of Time ” 
one expects the word “ over,” not “ in.” Or 
if we keep the latter, then we require some 
such word as “struggle ’’ or “ contest”’ after 
it. Lord Palmerston told the Queen that 
one of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s speeches on Re- 
form was one of the finest he had ever heard 
delivered in the House of Commons. This we 
suppose was in 1860. The speech certainly 
is @ very good one, and, like most good 
speeches, was better perhaps to hear than to 
read. 

The opinions of Lord Lytton were per- 
fectly independent and original. On several 
important questions he differed from his 
party entirely : and not questions of a kind 
to which his previous Liberal connexions had 
in any way committed him. For instance, 
he was very much opposed to the transfer of 
India to the Crown. He also disapproved of 
what was at this time a favourite policy with 
the Tories, namely,the Anglo-French alliance. 
And aa far as can be gathered from the tone 
of his letters, he disapproved of that growing 
inclination towards peace with Russia which 
began to show itself after the fall of Sebas- 
topol. In some of these letters he refers to 
the Press newspaper, which was then the 
acknowledged organ of the Tory leaders, and 
condemns the pacific policy which it advo- 
cated. His son says: “ He has every reason 
to believe that this tone was not inspired b 
the chief of the Conservative party.” We 
not only know that it was so inspired, but 
we think it was inspired wisely. If Lord 
Lytton will turn to the columns of that 
journal for the autumn months of 1855, he 
will find several articles pointing out the 
tendency of wars to outgrow their original 
design. A war begun for one object is often 
continued for another. And what was ori- 
ginally a defensive war, too often drifts into 
an aggressive one. It was feared that the 
Crimean war might run some such course as 
this if peace were not made when its primary 
object had been gained. The Tory party 
fancied they discovered in Lord Palmerston 
some disposition to prolong the war for the 
purpose of humiliating Russia, after we had 
gained our point by securing the integrity of 
Turkey. Lord Lytton, we think, will find that 
this was the true state of the case; and 
though the Tories may have been mistaken, 
there was nothing inherently improbable in 
the supposition which they acted on, and 
certainly nothing which deserves the epithet 





of fantastic. On the subject of our forei 
policy in general a great many people at the 
present day will probably agree with the 
late Lord: namely, that the old-fashioned 
Austrian and Russian alliances of the 
eighteenth century were more valuable to 
England than the French one. But the 
policy of Austria and Russia, no less than 
that of France, has changed a great deal 
from those days; and we must not judge 
the Anglo-French alliance of 1854 from the 
point of view at which we stand now. 

Lord Lytton left an interesting frag- 
ment behind him on the “Genius of Con- 
servatism,” which displays a good deal of 
thought and considerable discrimination. 
His remark that the nobility of France 
was never an aristocracy in the proper 
sense of the term—that is, a governing 
class in the country—though the distinction 
is rather an arbitrary one, points to a fact 
which explains a great deal of the history of 
the nation, as well as its present leaning to 
autocratic government. Lord Lytton is per- 
fectly right in saying that Conservatism and 
Toryism are two very different things. But 
he has not put the difference quite correctly. 
Conservatism, he says, would maintain all 
those institutions which harmonise with the 
genius of the nation, no matter what they 
are. Thus, Conservatives are democtats in 
America, aristocrats in England, and impe- 
rialists in France. It may be objected to 
these illustrations that republicanism is as 
much a national institution in America as 
democracy. But to waive the question for 
the present, he describes Toryism as the 
creed which favours a particular form of 
government, namely, the monarchical, and 
views with suspicion the exercise of power 
by the people. It is quite true that the 
essence of Toryism is monarchy, but it is 
untrue that it begins and ends with that. 
The history of Toryism in this country is a 
history of the struggle between national in- 
stincts and traditions, and the attempt to 
naturalise exotic ones. The English people, 
for instance, always cling to the idea of their 
old national Royalty as something distinct 
from either a doge or a despot. Likewise, 
down to very recent times, if not still, they 
clung with equal tenacity to the idea of the 
National Church, as is shown by a succes- 
sion of popular demonstrations during nearly 
a century and a half. Toryism, then, 
though the embodiment of special, ecclesi- 
astical, and political principles, is also 
equally national with, and more truly popu- 
lar than, Conservatism. 

We look forward to the Life of Lord 
Lytton, promised us by the present Lord, 
with extreme interest. It ought to be, we 
think, among the dozen best biographies in 
the language. T. E. Kespe, 


Letters from India and Kashmir. Written 
1870. Illustrated and annotated 1873. 
(London : George Bell & Sons, 1874.) 


Most modern books of travel, perhaps to an 
even greater extent than most modern works 
of history or fiction, illustrate the restless- 
ness of modern thought and action, the 
changes that have been wrought in the 
methods and circumstances of daily life, the 
impatience and tendency to run in a groove 











that is the bane of modern civilisation. 
Steamboats and railways have not more 
surely put galleys and coaches to flight, than 
statistics, agglomerated facts, and more or 
less accurate compilations, the personal ob- 
servation, the proved experiences, the early 
charming garrulousness of elder times and 
travellers. Much more “general informa- 
tion”’ is gathered together, but the dramatic 
and personal element is for the most part 
missing, and events succeed each other with 
such rapidity in narratives of world-circling 
journeys, that they leave no more impress 
on the mind than the sliding scenes of a 
magic lantern. The gap is not greater be- 
tween the writings of Froissart and Macan- 
lay, than between those of modern travellers 
and their predecessors Columbus, Varthema, 
Friar Jordanus, Marco Polo, and such like, 
into whose pages haste and noise enter 
with as measured a ceremony as the cum. 
brous pageantry of war upon the stage of 
their day. 

Perhaps the slow processes of persistent 
action are not modern virtues. Young, rich, 
and leisured Englishmen are not apt to 
spend their time in patiently exploring anti- 
quity in her remotest citadels, or in founding 
empires; but to scamper round the world at 
steam pace, to be féted in civilised, and shoot 
in uncivilised regions, to record in print the 
time-honoured gossip of the colonies visited, 
to get a general idea of ‘‘ what’s interesting,” 
or to “say”’ they’ve been there, is what all 
who have vitality of nature and wit may do, 
and do nowadays. 

This being so, it is refreshing to come 
across such a book as the volume before us, 
combining as it does much of interest con- 
tained in the works of earlier chroniclers, 
with the aspects of modern travel for a year 
in India and Kashmir, of which it is so 
pleasant a record. The writer of the work 
has compiled it from letters written home at 
the time of the journey, rightly judging such 
sketches, done on the spot, to have a charm 
not always belonging to more finished 
pictures. The letters, which are written 
with admirable taste, and contain a good 
deal of miscellaneous information, have been 
carefully pruned ; and the lengthy tedious- 
ness of a narrative of “ board ship ” life has 
wisely been omitted. 

Passing by Perim, “first garrisoned by 
the British in 1799,” down the sea spoken of 
by Sir John Mandeville, in 1366, as “not 
more reed than another See,” the writer 
reaches Aden, of which a lively and interest- 
ing account is given, not omitting notice of 
its nine fine reservoirs for rain-water, men- 
tioned by Ibn Batuta in 1324, and restored 
to use by the British Residents, Sir William 
Coghlan and Sir William Merewether. Aden 
was the first conquest of Her Majesty’s 
reign, being taken in 1839 by 700 Huro- 
pean and native troops, under command of 
Major Baillie, in restitution for treaties 
broken and violence offered, by the Arab 
Sultan, to a crew of British subjects three 
years before. 

Of Bombay (the second city, by the way, 
not the third, in point of population in the 
British Empire*), of her lovely position, ber 








* The population of the three principal cities of 
India, as per last census, were: Bombay, 644,409; 
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-girdled bay backed by the blue hills of 
aes. her coowded bazaar, her shadowy 
cave-temples and mysterious Towers of 
Silence, much is to be said, though the 
writer went too late to India to be aware 
how completely the aspect of the old un- 
healthy wall-hemmed-in city had been re- 
volutionised since 1862. 

Bombay and Tangier came into English 
possession in 1662 as part of the dowry of 
the Queen of Charles Il. Baldoeus in 1672 
mentions both as “ places of no considerable 
traffic,” and Bombay being found unpro- 
ductive to the Crown, was rented of the 
King by the East India Company from 1668 
for a yearly rent of 10/. in gold. In the 
same year the company sent their first order 
“for 100 lb. weight of the best tea ’—the 
export trade in which has for the last ten 
years ‘‘ exceeded eighteen millions.” Calicut, 
the home of the comely Nairs, where Vasco 
de Gama first landed, and whence calico de- 
rived its name and fame, appears to be still 
celebrated for the beauty of its inhabitants ; 
though the method taken by them to enhance 
it, and observed by Master Caesar Fredericke, 
in his Highteen Yeeres Indian Observations, in 
1563, still prevails. “The Nairs,” he 
says, 

“and their wives use for a braverie to make great 
holes in their eares, and so big and wide that it is 
incredible, holding this opinion, that the greater 
the holes bee the more noble they esteem them- 
selves. I had leave of one of them to measure the 
circumference of one of them with a threed, and 
within that circumference I put my arm up to the 
shoulder, clothed as it was, so that in effect they 
are monstrous great.” 

Of the Todas, the aborigines of the Nilgiris, 
and of the curious life-size terra-cotta idols 
of the Coimbatoor district, of which ‘‘ some,” 
says Mr. Ralph Fitch, in 1583, “ bee like a 
Cow, some like Monkies, some like Bufiles, 
some like Peacockes, and some like the 
Devill,” much interesting information is 
given, on which want of space alone forbids 
our commenting. 

“The scenery of the Coonoor Ghaut is,” the 
writer says, “enchanting. . . . Detained at Oota- 
camund later than was intended, the shades of 
night had fallen before we reached the plain; but 
a crescent moon shone through a rift in the clouds, 
and disclosed the deep shadows of the wooded 
ravine, from which arose the roar of a mountain 
torrent. The fascination of the scene was inde- 
scribable, when, as the night grew darker, myriads 
of fireflies lighted up an illumination in the groves. 
The colour of the leaves they most affected was 
made distinctly visible by the lights floating round 
them, and some of the most favoured trees led you 
to fancy that the whole fairy court, out on its 
revels, was celebrating with befitting splendour 
some royal festival.” 

Passing by the cathedral of Cochin, in 
which Vasco de Gama was buried, and which 
merits a visit both for its own sake and for 
that of the tombs it contains ; Ceylon, that 
“demi-Paradise,” and the rock-hewn city 
of Mahabalipur, we come with speed, vid 
Madras, to Calcutta. Of the present in- 
creasing facilities of transit in India, the 
writer observes that they 


“are modifying the character of peoples so divided 


Calcutta, 447,601; Madras, 397,552. Compare with 
t of the principal English towns as per latest 
census: Liverpool, 493,405; Manchester, 351,189 ; 


Birmingham, 343,787; Leeds, 259,212; Sheffield, 
239,946. 











races, languages, and religi that to amal- 
pai them would seem a eden task, though 
it is being accomplished by patient counsels. Such 
too is the spread of education, through the efforts 
of Government, private benevolence, and mission- 
aries, that it is believed. most of the inhabitants 
of Southern India will within twenty years speak 
the English language, and thus have a common 
bond in a national tongue.” 

We fear this view of the progress of civilisa- 
tion and culture is somewhat over-sanguine. 

That there is still am ample demand in 
India for the exertions of the British sports- 
man, is attested by the fact that “during 
the last fifteen years, in Bengal alone, 13,400 
men, women, and children have fallen vic- 
tims to tigers, leopards, and other beasts of 
prey.” Of Calcutta, the population of which 
is, however, to judge by the latest census, 
greatly overestimated by the writer, an ac- 
count is given that shows how sorely the 
just completed water supply and drainage 
works were needed—the absence of which 
was the fruitful source of epidemic cholera 
and fever. The enhanced price of living, 
consequent on the increasing prosperity of 
the country and the unequal balance of the 
imports and exports, presses in Calcutta, as 
elsewhere in India, more and more heavily 
every year upon fixed incomes, such as those 
of our Government servants; a fact that 
those who deprecate all increase to their 
salaries, and yet profess a wish to maintain 
the present tone and efficiency of the public 
services, ought to bear in mind. 

Bank notes of the Indian Government pass 
at par in most of the large cities, but in the 
more remote regions native bankers charge 
a heavy discounton them. When the native 
public becomes convinced that the paper 
currency is a secure convertible medium at 
the Government banks, not liable to depre- 
ciation, “it will,” as the writer justly 
observes, “ be the greatest innovation in our 
Eastern Empire.” Apropos of representative 
money, mention is made of the copper 
currency adopted in lieu of gold by Sultan 
Mahommed Toghluck in the fourteenth 
century, who, wanting money to “conquer 
seven regions,” issued, according to a con- 
temporary account, orders that 
“just as in China a paper-gold is current, so, too, 
in Hindostan, they should coin copper-gold in the 
mint, and make it pass current instead of silver or 
gold money, and employ it in all buying and sell- 
in In consequence of this measure every 
Hindu’s house became a private mint . . . to the 
serious detriment of the empire. . . . When such 
ruin fell everywhere upon commerce, and the 
copper tokens became viler than bricks, and were 
of no. use whatever, Sultan Mahommed repealed 
his edict, and issued a new order, though with the 
fiercest wrath in his heart, that every one who 
had the copper coin might bring it to the treasury, 
and exchange it for the old gold money. . . rm 
such sacar was the copper carried that there 
were heaps of it in Toghlakabad like mountains, 
while immense sums passed out from the treasury 
in age for it, and this was one great evil 
which fell upon the State from this measure. 
And again, since the Sultan’s edict had failed in 
bringing the scheme to pass, and the copper tokens 


had only absorbed a large portion of the revenue, 
the heart of the Sultan e more alienated 
from his people.” 


The water-carrier, as mentioned by Mr. 
Cowell in an article he contributed to the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who 
saved Humayun’s life at Chousa, and was 





rewarded by sitting on the imperial throne 
for half a day, employed his short tenure of 
power by providing for his family and 
friends, and caused his leathern water vessel 
to be cut up into leathern rupees, and gilt 
and stam with his name, and the date of 
his reign as sovereign prince. 

Of Agra and the ‘peerless cupola” of 
her Taj Mahal, and the palace of her greatest 
monarch Akbar, ‘‘ who” (as his son said), 
“sounded the great drum of sovereign 
power for a period of sixty-four years with- 
out a rival,” we have a picturesque ac- 
count. This great Mogul is mentioned by 
Coryat, in 1561, as— 

“ Akbar Shah, a verie fortunate prince, and pious 
to his mother, his pietie appearing in this parti- 


‘| cular, that when his mother was carried once in a 


Palankeen, betwixt Lahor and Agra, he travelling 
with her, tooke the Palankeen upon his own . 
shoulders, commanding his greatest nobles to do 
the like, and so carried her over the river from one 
side to the other, and never denied her anything 
but this, that shee demanded of him that our 
Bible might be hanged about an Asse’s neck and 
beaten about the town of Agra, for that the Por- 
tigals having taken a ship of theirs at sea, in 
which was found the Alcoran amongst the 
Moores, tyed it about the neck of a Dogge, and 
beat the same dog about the town of Ormuz; but 
he denyed her request, saying That if it were ill in 
the Portigals to doe so to the Alcoran, it became not 
a King to requite ill with ill, for that the contempt 
of any Religion was the contempt of God ; and he 
would not be revenged upon an innocent Booke.” 


Pass we by the journey from Simla to 
Lahore, and the strange history of the 
Naurjehan, the consort of the Emperor 
Jehangir, whose tomb, with that of her hus- 
band, is four miles from the city. Of this 
gifted and beautifal woman the Emperor 
Jehangir says, in his memoirs :— 

“In the whole empire there is searcely a city in 
which this Princess has not left some lofty strue- 
ture, some spacious garden, asa splendid monu- 
ment of her munificence. She was betrothed to 
Sheer Afkan, but when that chief was killed” 
[notoriously by the contrivance of the worthy 
monarch himself] “I sent for the Kanzy and 
contracted a regular marriage with her, assign- 
ing for her dowry seven crore and twenty lacs 
of rupees (or 7,200,000/.), which sum she re- 
quested as indispensable for the purchase of 
jewels, and I granted it without a murmur. I 
presented her, moreover, with a necklace of 
forty pearls, which had cost me sixteen lacs 
of rupees. Of my unreserved confidence this 
princess is in entire possession, and I may allege, 
without a fallacy, that the whole fortune of my 
empire has been consigned to the disposal of this 
highly endowed family; the father being my 
dewan, the son my lieutenant-general, and the 
daughter the inseparable companion of all my 
cares.” 

Of Kashmir, its shawl makers, its world- 
famed Jhelum, its ruined temple of Marttand, 
its people; its Chaugan or Polo, played 
at night with lighted fire-balls and golden- 
headed sticks ; and of the homeward journey 
thence by Peshawur, the marble rocks of the 
Narbudda, and the marvellous monolithic 
temple of Ellora (familiar by sight and 
name to the readers of Mr. Fergusson), time 
forbids our speaking. We can but recom- 
mend our readers to get the book and judge 
its merits for themselves. The volame is a 
beautiful specimen of typography, and the 
illustrations, engraved by Mr. Palmer from 
Mr. Robertson’s drawings, “ principally from 
the writer’s sketches,’ are models of their 
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kind. We do not remember to have seen in 
illustrations to Indian travels any that in 
the same compass do such justice to the 
subjects here represented. The portrait of a 
Chuprassie (p. 36), and view of the curving 
Jhelum (p. 176) are both admirable in their 
way. 

if as we trust it will, the book reach a 
second edition, we would plead for greater 
accuracy in the statistics quoted, and for a 
map, and a fuller index, as among desiderata. 
May we hope that the same skilful heads 
and hands, of which this volume is the record, 
will again be employed for our benefit ? 

KE. FRERE. 








Life of H. R. H. the Prince Consort. Vol. I. 
By Theodore Martin. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Marrin’s Life of the Prince Consort is 
the latest (we believe) and perhaps the most 
satisfactory of the numerous monuments 
which public gratitude and affection have de- 
manded. The biography is not only inte- 
resting to contemporary readers, but it will 
be of the greatest value to remote posterity, 
who without this work might possibly re- 
main in some doubt.as to which of “the 
world’s heroes,” as Mr. Martin says, the 
other monuments commemorate. It was 
part of the late Prince’s remarkable and 
singular merit, that he did not write his 
name on the chronicles of his age in large 
and brilliant characters. His influence was 
a silent and scarcely noticed one, and Mr. 
Martin’s volumes are almost necessary to 
enable the English race of the future to un- 
derstand the retiring and self-denying nature 
of its benefactor. Itis Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
we think, who has said that men naturally 
dislike the born saint, who is in the world, 
and not of it, nor comprehended by it. The 
Prince Consort was not a saint, but he was 
misunderstood, and to a certain extent dis- 
liked, in the same way as a saint would have 
been. His character was so rounded, so 
complete and perfect, he was so absolutely 
adapted by nature and education to the 
place he filled, that slander could lay no hold 
on him, and goodnature could attach itself 
to no amiable weakness. In all the sad and 
curious records of royal marriages, it would 
hardly be possible to find the story of such a 
life as his. Without becoming a fainéant 
or a cynic, he kept his hand from venturing 
to touch the alluring insignia of power that 
lay almost within his reach. As a consola- 
tion he may be said to have taken all ac- 
complishments to be his province, and thus 
managed to make dignified and graceful a 
life which fell short of being august. It is 
scarcely in human nature not to. sneer at 
such- modest and complete success, and it 
will scarcely be in our generation that the 
Priace’s victory over unheroic difficulties, 
and ordinary temptations presented in their 
highest power, will be appreciated. 

he early pages of this biography, ‘les 
enfances Albert,” have somewhat the air of 
the most smoothly prosperous and moral of 
fairy tales. A princess and a prince are 
born within a few months of each other: 
the same accoucheuse, Mr. Martin tells 
us, assisted on both interesting occasions. 
They are beautiful, virtuous, and intended 





by nature and by their excellent relations 


for each other. A benevolent fairy presides 
over their nurture, the Baron Stoc . No 
one could do anything without Stockmar, 
who was a native of Coburg, and private 
physician to Prince Leopold. When the 
youthful pair arrived at the pleasing age of 
seventeen, the Prince with his father paid 
the Princess a visit in England. Then 
Stockmar saw to his bringing up, “with a 
view to the possibility of his being called to 
fulfil the duties of a Prince Consort.’’ Surely 
never was a Prince so clever or so well 
taught since Prince Giglio carried off all the 
prizes at the University of Bosforo. Berlin 
was shunned as at once priggish and profli- 
gate, and Bonn was selected, where Fichte 
had the honour of opening the princely 
mind, ‘He distinguished himself by the 
rapid progress he made, especially in the 
natural sciences, in political economy, and 
in philosophy.” He also gained the fencing 
prize, and no doubt the good-conduct prize 
would have fallen to him, if such a reward 
had been given at the University of Bonn, 
“Nor was music forgotten, of which the 
Prince was always passionately fond, and in 
which he had already shown considerable 
gifts as a composer.’ As we are in the 
chapter of music, it is impossible to resist 
quoting a beautiful passage from the pen of 
Lady Lyttelton. And it may save the fashion- 
able reader trouble, if she will always study 
the places where Lady Lyttelton is referred 
to, and carefully skip those in which the 
name Stockmar occurs, the worthy Baron’s 
letters being mainly about Virtue and that 
kind of thing. Lady Lyttelton writes, on 
October 9, 1840 :— 

“Yesterday evening, as I was sitting here com- 
fortably after the drive, by candle-light, reading 
M. Guizot, suddenly there arose from the room 
beneath, oh, such sounds! It was Prince 
Albert, dear Prince Albert, playing on the organ ; 
and with such master-skill, as it ap d to me, 
modulating so learnedly, winding through every 
kind of bass and chord, till he wound up with the 
most perfect cadence; and then off again, louder 
and then softer. No tune; and I was too distant 
to perceive the execution or small touches, so I 
only heard the harmony; but I never listened 
with much more pleasure to any music. I ven- 
tured at dinner to ask him what I had heard. 
‘Oh, my organ! A new possession of mine. I 
am so fond of the organ, it is the first of instru- 
ments; the only instrument for expressing one’s 
feelings.’ (I thought, are they not good feelings 
that the organ expresses ?) ‘And it teaches to play, 
for on the organ a mistake! Oh, such misery!’ 
And he y cae shuddered at the thought of the 
sostenuto discord.” 

This admirable extract has made us digress 
from the Prince’s education, which included 
a tour under Stockmar to Italy. Mentor 
notices in his pupil a weakness common to 
the young: he did not care for politics. A 
less frequent failing with princes was an 
indifference, and almost dislike, to the society 
of women. And he was inclined to spare 
himself trouble. Stockmar arrested all 
this, and throughout the volume kept on 
writing didactic letters, very much under- 
lined, pointing out the value of earnestness, 
and the demerits of frivolity. It is the most 
curious thing in the story, that these epistles 
were highly valued, and the whole corre- 
spondence leaves an impression of simplicity 
and goodness of an old-fashioned sort. It 





is Télémaque, it is Rasselas Prince of Abys- 
sinia, it is Imlac, and Mentor, all over again 
in the nineteenth century. And Imlac never 
bores Rasselas, in this legend, Télémaque 
never wishes that Mentor would resume the 
shape of an old owl, and fly away. Theend 
of the fairy tale, the pretty natural conclu. 
sion, was at hand: her Britannic Majesty in 
1839 found “ Albert’s beauty most striking, 
and he is most amiable and unaffected—in 
short, delightful.” There were no rivals, no 
wizards, no cruel giants to slay, only a re- 
calcitrant House of Commons, which was 
stingy about the royal allowance, and per- 
haps a dragon or so in the Queen’s former 
German governess, the Baroness Lehzen, 
who did not like to give up her authority. 
Of course there was some trouble about pre- 
cedence, but these things will happen in the 
best regulated Courts. 

For years the story is not a very interesting 
one—a great many children, a great deal of 
happiness, music, hunting—the Prince rode 
well to hounds—planting, the usual amuse- 
ments of English gentry. Some scoundrelly 
attempts were made to shoot Her Majesty, 
and the lash put a stop to the mania. 1843 
was a great year: the royal pair visited 
Louis Philippe, and their voyage was com. 
memorated by Bon Gaultier in a lively 
ballad. The Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia came to England, and the 
Emperor and the King of Saxony were en- 
tertained with the spectacle of a review. 
Lady Lyttelton mentions 


“the really beautiful salute of Prince Albert, who 
rode by at the head of his regiment, and, of 
course, lowered his sword in full military form to 
the Queen, with such a look and smile as he did 
it! I never saw so many pretty feelings expressed 
in a minute!” 

The Emperor told Lord Aberdeen he wished 
the Prince were his son, and he expressed a 
hope to the Prince that they might meet in 
battle, on the same side. The Prince very 
nearly said he trusted they might never see 
any interruption to the peaceful state of 
Europe, but he checked himself, ‘‘ thinking 
the remark might be taken amiss.” All 
this chapter will be fondly dwelt on by 
readers who feel how deeply unsatisfying 
are the usual brief notices that “ Her 
Majesty walked on the slopes.” 

Times continue to be busy. Osborne is 
bought—a pleasant residence, where the 
Woods and Forests cease to trouble. Louis 
Philippe returns the royal visit, and behaves 
with much unction. The Prince relinquishes 
the notion of being King Consort and 
Commander in Chief; some time afterwards 
the loyal University of Cambridge elects 
him as her Chancellor. The only obvious 
appearance of the Prince in the parlia- 
mentary affairs of 1847 was his coming to 
the House to hear a debate, which innocent 
act was twisted to political uses. The Irish 
Famine and the Corn Laws are part of the 
history of the nation, but the Spanish mar- 
riages had a personal interest for the Queen 
and her husband. Louis Philippe had de- 
clared at the Chateau d’Eu, during the 
royal visit to France, that he would not 
urge the marriage of the Infanta “till the 
Queen of Spain was married and had chil- 
dren.” He kept his promise in the usual 
fashion of kings, and the letter of his wife 
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to the Queen of England on the subject 
really announced the beginning of evils. 
The correspondence, in which Her Majesty’s 
letters are full of quiet force and dignity, is 
said to have been in the portfolio which M. 
Crémieux (teste Mr. Stapleton) snatched from 
Louis Philippe as he fled down the grand 
stair of his palace and scrambled into his 
carriage. It is pleasant to learn that Stock- 
mar quite approved of the conduct of our 
rulers, and went so far as to say, “ the Queen 
and Prince improve greatly.” 

The Spanish difficulties were only one of 
the many sources of danger on the Con- 
tinent on the eve of 1848. The Prince stu- 
died foreign politics with industry, and his 
memoranda for the guidance of our Ministry 
in the matter of Lord Minto’s mission to 
Rome, and for the guidance of the King of 
Prussia in the matter of German regenera- 
tion, have a curious interest now that Italy 
is free, and Germany, we suppose, regene- 
rated. Stockmar disapproved of the Ger- 
man memorandum, and it was never sent. 
The Prince’s programme was not very like 
the course events have taken. Blood and 
Iron were ingredients he did not love, and 
when one thinks how chan is England’s 
position, and how little likely Mr. Disraeli 
is to annoy any foreign power by interfer- 
ence, one cannot doubt that the Prince was 
taken from the evil to come. We close this 
notice of a book whose main interest is its 
revelations of Royal home life, with an ex- 
tract from a letter to her Majesty, from her 
sister, the Princess of Hohenlohe :— 

“T well understand your having been sorry to 
leave the Highlands. Not only that style of 
country, but the way of living there was agreeable 
to you. I know that well from experience, coming 
home after a time of delightful independence. 
One feels so shut in on all sides, so tame. By 
degrees the old habits and occupations overcome 
that feeling. But there still remains a yearning 
after what is past, and which seldom comes again 
Just so. That is life! and makes one feel very 
sad at times. With me it is not the feeling of 
sadness at the running down of life, year after 
year, but that everything which gives one plea- 
sure, and is beautiful, should away like every- 
thing else, leaving only recollection as a mark of 
having been there. I am becoming very 
resigned to what gives me pain or pleasure—not 
that I feel it less, but I am not afraid of things 
that give me pain; I have become so accustomed 
to it of late.” 

“That is life,’ and an entrance into life 
again, out of the record of courts, and the 
eestacies of ladies in waiting. A. Lana. 








SOCIALISM, 


Socialism: Founded on the German Work 
“ Kapitalismus und Socialismus.” By the 
Rev. M. Kaufmann, B.A. (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 


To English readers in general Dr. Schiiffle’s 
name is probably known only as that of a 
former Minister of Commerce in Austria. 
His tenure of that office was brief, but he 
has long ranked high among German econo- 
mists, and was for some time Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
enna. He has made not a few enemies in 
Y, a8 a politician, by allying himself, 

though @ Protestant and a Liberal, with the 





Ultramontane. “Catholic-aristocratic party ” 
in Austria; but although his political cha- 
racter is often assailed on this account, his 
philosophical attainments and ability are un- 
disputed. He has, however, the failing, as 
an author, of excessive diffuseness, and his 
justly celebrated work, Kapitalismus und 
Socialismus, is said in Germany to be on that 
account mehr gelobt als gelesen, more praised 
than read. It grew out of five lectures de- 
livered in the Museum of Industry at Vienna 
in 1870, subsequently developed and ex- 
panded into the fifteen lectures which 
the work contains; a circumstance which 
may help to account for some repetition and 
redundancy which Mr. Kaufmann has done 
well to prune in his condensed translation. 
Dr. Schiaffle has not joimed the Eisenach 
Congress, but the drift of his writing is in 
harmony with the views and aims of most of 
the members of that body, and of the Kathe- 
der-Socialisten (Socialists in the Chair, or 
Socialistic Professors) of Germany, who 
(though by no means really communistic in 
their ideas) are far from content either with 
the actual economic position of the working 
classes, or with the old doctrine of laissez 
faire, as a solution of what is called in Ger- 
many the social question. The theory of natu- 
ral law, dominant in the political and social 
philosophy of the last century, led Quesnay 
and his followers to assume that if things 
are only allowed to take their natural course, 
and individual interest is unfettered, ‘le 
monde alors va de lui-méme,” the best 
possible economy of society establishes itself 
spontaneously, with the greatest amount and 
the justest distribution of wealth. This as- 
sumption lay at the root also of Adam Smith’s 
philosophy ; and the free-trade controversy, 
the convenience which statesmen, econo- 
mists, and journalists found in a symmetri- 
cal theory, together with the optimism of 
successful capitalists, combined to make it 
an article of orthodox political economy, 
and of the creed of the Liberal party both 
in England and on the Continent. The un- 
satisfactory condition of the working-classes 
in all countries has nevertheless led to 
various Socialistic schemes in opposition to 
the system of individual competition, and 
the object of Dr. Schiifle’s Kapitalismus 
und Socialismus is to examine the argu- 
ments and — of leading Socialists 
like Dr. Kar and the late Ferdinand 
Lassalle on the one hand, and to suggest 
remedies for the actual evils and imperfec- 
tions of the existing economy of society on 
the other hand. 

* Political economists of the orthodox 
school, by one of their inaccurate generali- 
sations, furnished the champions of modern 
Socialism with their principal argument. 
Labour, they urge—following Ricardo, Mac- 
Culloch, and some of their most eminent 
successors—is the cause of value, the only 
source of wealth, and the sole productive 
power; every article in the market repre- 
sents so much labour and nothing more ; 
capital itself is simply the produce of labour, 
and may be ed as accumulated labour. 
But instead of getting the full value of his 
labour in. wages, Karl Marx and Lassalle 
contend that the working man gets only the 
bare necessaries of life, the capitalist en- 
grosses the difference, and afew thousand 





employers gain enormous fortunes, and live 
in sumptuous luxury, at the expense of the 
class who produce everything. Dr. Schiiffle 
replies that capitalists at their own risk 
furnish labour with materials and imstru- 
ments, and, if they are sometimes inor- 
dinate gainers, they are also sometimes 
heavy losers; they direct labour to the 

roduction of commodities for which there 
is a demand (a thing which the labourers 
never think of), and they benefit the com- 
munity at large by reducing the cost of 
production to a minimum. .We have not 
space for Dr. Schiiffle’s whole argument, but 
full as it is, it hardly dispels an error, in- 
jurious to capitalists and labourers alike, 
into which Ricardo’s principles have led 
some of our best economists, namely, 
that profit depends on the cost of labour, 
and the productive power of labour is the 
sole cause of profit. Capitalists are accord- 
ingly led to look mainly to keeping down 
wages for profit, and labourers are led, on 
the other hand, to assume that an increase 
of profit can be had only at their cost. But 
the part capitalists perform in production 
does not consist merely in directing the pro- 
ductive power of labour into profitable 
channels; they have themselves, and their 
capital has productive powers. The body and 
brain of the capitalist, the animals as well as 
the men he employs, have productive powers, 
and their machines have longer and stronger 
arms than their labourers have. A compan 
of capitalists might dispense altogether wit 
hired labour, yet produce largely by means 
of animals, machinery, chemical processes, 
and their own exertions and inventions ; 
and a great part of the actual production of 
every civilised country is due to powers of 
this kind, other than hired labour. Where 
labour is hired, its efficiency may remain 
constant, yet the energy, skill and economy 
of the capitalist, and an improvement 
of his instruments, may quadruple the 
produce. Capital isnot simply the produce 
of past labour, as famous economic text-books 
agree with Lassalle in asserting. Watt’s 
steam engine was the product mainly of his 
own genius and toil, aided by the enterprise 
and capital of his partner Boulton ; and he 
often declared that the great difficulty he 
had to contend with in its construction 
was the unskilfulness of the workmen. 
Machines, moreover, can be made by 
machinery, and are by no means, as Marx 
and Lassalle contend, simply “ congealed, or 
accumulated labour.” Dr. Schiffle quotes a 
sarcasm of Lassalle on the unfortunate evo- 
nomic term “abstinence.” ‘So then profit 
is the reward of abstinence! European 
millionaires are ascetics holding out the 
plate for the reward of self-abnegation! In 
their midst, surpassing the rest of the 
sufferers, stands the house of Rothschild.” 
The answer is, that a negative term by no 
means adequately represents the part per- 
formed by capitalists; and economic ter- 
minology, in this as in many other instances, 
is defective. 

The doctrine that labour is the sole source 
of value and wealth, leads to a curious con- 
demnation of money by Socialists such as 
Lassalle. Labour, they argue, produces all 
commodities, and is entitled to receive the 
full value of its produce; but through the pro- 
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cess of exchange, and under the cover of the 
payment of wages, it is defrauded of its due. 
Money accordingly, as being the medium of 
exchange, is. denounced as the root of all 
evil. Dr. Schiaffle points out that the sum 
paid in wages sometimes far exceeds the 
amount subsequently realised by the capita- 
list, who might, with equal reason, urge 
that the intervention of money has defrauded 
him of his profit. Money, he adds, facili- 
tates the sale of the produce of labour in the 
best markets, and thus raises its value; and 
it gives the labourer a power of disposing of 
his earnings how and when he pleases, which 
he would not have if paid in his own pro- 
duce or any other commodities. 

Another charge brought by Lassalle 
against the existing industrial economy, and 
on which he bases an argument for the in- 
tervention of the State, relates to the fre- 
quent oceurrence of disastrous commercial 
crises. These, he argues, are ruinous to 
numbers of working men, and are ascribable 
entirely to the fatal nexus in which com- 
mercial affairs are involved by the present 
system of competition and speculation. Dr. 
Schaffle replies that occasional miscalcula- 
tions and disasters vibrating throughout the 
commercial world are certainly inevitable 
incidents of a great extension of trade, yet 
modern speculation surpasses all former 
methods, and any system of State super- 
vision that could be devised, in estimating 
the chances, and foreseeing the fluctuations 
of the markets; indeed, far more violent 
oscillations of prices, attended frequently 
with dearth or actual famine, were common 
in those ages of simple and unspeculative 
trade which Lassalle lauds. 

Much that Dr. Schiiffle says on this sub- 
ject is instructive, but we cannot go the 
length with him of contending that modern 
commerce and speculation tend to pre- 
vent, instead of occasioning, the convulsions 
called crises. Tocqueville, riding his theory 
of democracy as usual rather hard, attributed 
them to the democratic institutions and 
spirit of modern times. In democratic 
countries, like the United States, he said, 
all classes are engaged in business, and this 
becomes more and more the case in other 
countries with the spread of democracy ; 
hence the ramifications of trade become 
so numerous, extensive, and complicated, 
that no one can foresee the casualties 
and embarrassments that may arise, and 
commercial interests are so interlocked 
that a slight miscalculation or accident 
often causes general disaster. Without 
dragging democracy into the discussion, 
we think it must be admitted that the de- 
velopment of credit, and the immense rami- 
fications and complexity of commercial 
transactions, expose modern trade to shocks 
and collapses unknown in earlier times ; and 
that the intense greed and the reckless 
speculation of many capitalists really con- 
tribute largely to the occurrence of crises 
under the competitive system, though So- 
cialistic arrangements might end in much 
greater disasters. 

Dr. Schiiffie’s work is, however, no indis- 
criminate defence of the existing industrial 
economy under the hegemony of capital, 
which he calls “capitalism,” a term which 
Mr. Kanfmann has necessarily adopted for 





lack of an English equivalent. 
says, 

“an undeniable fact that horrid abuses do exist, 
which have been laid bare by Socialistic writers, 
and wholesale frauds are now perpetrated in Euro- 
pean capitals compared with which the feudal 
robberies and theocratic extortions were a mere 
trifle.” 

And elsewhere :— 

“Oapitalism, by its wholesale modes of produc- 
tion, has largely contributed to the total dissolu- 
tion of family life among the labouring gery 
it has destroyed all small capital, and thus 
rendered the moneyless labourer incompetent to 
form economical plans, living as he is compelled 
to do from hand to mouth.” 


Again, after defending private property 
against communism—especially onthe ground 
that true economy requires the watchful eye 
of proprietorship, and the higher the rate of 
increase in the population, the more wary 
and careful must be the supervision of in- 
terested individuals or corporations—he 


adds :— 


“ But our consideration of this subject not only 
leads to a defence of property where it does exist, 
but also to a condemnation of the wretched con- 
dition of the proletariat where it does not exist. 
A distribution of property in which large masses 
of the people have no share points to a rotten and 
unnatural state of affairs. Property and personal 
development are correlative qualities. A man 
without anything to call his own is no longer an 
independent individuality; he becomes a mere 
instrument, a tool, a hand.* 


A perfect economic organisation, according 
to Dr. Schiffle, can never result from the 
operation of individual interest alone. The 
existing economy of society does not rest on 
that foundation alone, and could not exist 
for an hour without other bases. The eco- 
nomist of the old school imagined a com- 
plete organisation for the production and 
distribution of wealth in the division of 
labour and exchange, and a complete eco- 
nomic science in the inferences which he 
deduced from the hypothesis of an unin- 
terrupted and unimpeded pursuit of wealth 
by every individual. But,as a matter of 
fact, production and distribution have never 
been effected by that process only; the 
family at one end of the social structure, 
the State at the other end, and corporate 
bodies between the two, religious and secu- 
lar, still play a considerable part. We live 
in an historical social world, which has de- 
veloped various organisations, all of which 
have left traces, and some retain vigorous 
life. Originally the family was the sole 
organisation for economic as well as other 
purposes; and as it was the germ out of 
which the whole modern social economy has 
been evolved, so it continues to be at this 
day an important element in it. The State 
is not an aggregate of individuals merely, it 
is an aggregate of families ; and the distri- 
bution of wealth is largely effected by the 
family, almost altogether as regards the 
share of the young. It plays a not unim- 
portant part to this day, even in the pro- 
duction of wealth, in all countries, in the 
making and mending of clothes and the 
preparation of food, and in most countries 
in rural economy and farming. The pa- 
triarchal family, again, evolved the village 
community or township, the fief, the trade 
brotherhood or guild, the Church and the 


“Tt is,” he 








State, as well as individuality in all its © 
modern forms, and also the nascent principle 
of co-operative association. Even the feudal 
and ecclesiastical organisations still contri- 
bute something to the structure of the 
economic world; the State, though its 
functions are better defined, is more power- 
fol than at any former period, and Dr. 
Schiffle devotes an important part of his 
work to discussing the modes by which the 
State can contribute to the improvement of 
the economic condition of the working. 
classes. Corporations, too, with collective 
property, are among the institutions which 
he advocates as essential by the side of 
private property and competitive capital. 
As the present social economy was naturally 
evolved out of earlier forms, so every future 
form, he urges in opposition to revolutionary 
Socialistic schemes, must be naturally de- 
veloped from the present, and he looks with 
especial hopefulness to a great development 
of co-operative associations for the means of 
elevating the condition of the labouring 
population, and endowing the proletariat 
with property. But the labourers’ question, 
in his view, is not a question for the econo- 
mist only, and is not to be solved only by 
economic principles or wong The 
solutions must be sought in all the civilising 
forces of society: science, literature, the 
press, art, education, and religion must have 
a share in bringing about a more healthy 
condition of the poorest classes. 

Dr. Schaffle’s work is, on the whole, one 
of great importance, and full of instructive 


‘matter, and Mr. Kaufmann deserves credit 


for furnishing English and American readers, 
who cannot or will not read the original, 
with the means of possessing themselves of 
its substance. Mr. Kaufmann’s translation 
is, we believe, the first attempt of the kind 
to bridge for the English public the gulf 
between English and German political 
economy, which is so seldom crossed by 
English economists, though German eco- 
nomists rarely fail to make themselves 
thoroughly conversant with our economic 
literature. For reasons already given, we 
think Mr. Kaufmann has acted judiciously 
in reducing the bulk of the original work 
in his “condensed translation ;” though in 
two or three cases, especially in relation to 
the rights of women, it would have been 
better, in our opinion, to reproduce Dr. 
Schiiffle’s views without abridgment. In 
one or two other cases, on the other hand— 
for instance, in the discussion of value—Mr. 
Kaufmann’s version might well have been 
more condensed, and have left out distinc- 
tions without a difference, such as that be- 
tween value in exchange and market value. 
There may be two opinions about the 
plan Mr. Kaufmann has followed of inter- 
weaving occasional references to Hnglish 
authors and other matter with the transla- 
tion of the original, in place of making such 
additions in separate notes, identified as 
his own; but his version, as it stands, has 
Dr. Schiiffle’s express sanction and approba- 
tion, and this fact confirms the assurance 
given in Mr. Kaufmann’s preface, that “the 
reader of the volume has the sum and sub- 
stance of Schiiffle’s views before him.” Our 
own comparison of a considerable part of the 
volume with the original leads us to corr 
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borate that assurance. Mr. Kaufmann is, 
we presume, himself a German, and his 
English, though it generally conveys the 
author’s meaning clearly enough, is not 
are idiomatic or correct, and it ought to 
be thoroughly revised before another edi- 
tion. Translating a passage from Lassalle, 
he renders Leibeigenen, “vassals.” A sove- 
reign prince might be a vassal: the 
King of England was the vassal of the 
King of France ; and the humblest vassal in 
the proper sense of the term was, we appre- 
hend, a freeman at least. But Der Leibeigene 
surely was never a freeman. In the same 
passage, Mr. Kaufmann translates /ehnspflicht- 
igen Dorfer, “ allodial villages.” We should 
rather say that lehnspflichtigen is the anti- 
thesis to allodial. It looks, again, rather 
like a clerical synecdoche on Mr. Kaufmann’s 
part, as @ clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, to translate as he does, p. 279, Dr. 
Schiffle’s words die Kirchliche und die freie 
Religiositit, simply “the Church.” Those, 
however, who best know the difficulty of 
accurately and idiomatically translating Ger- 
man economics into English will be least 
disposed to be hypercritical over Mr. Kanuf- 
mann’s volume ; and, for our own part, we do 
not hesitate to recommend it to all readers 
interested in the important subjects of which 
it treats, who do not possess German or 
leisure enough to read the original. 
T. E. Cure Lesure. 








The History of the Peloponnesian War 
Thucydides. Translated into English by 
a ag Fellow of Worcester 

ollege, Oxford. (London: Longmans 

& Con 1874.) 

Mr. ARNOLD, in his essay on the literary in- 

fluence of academies, took occasion to con- 

trast the translations of classics turned out 

for Mr. Bohn’s Library with those in M. 

Nisard’s collection. No one, he says, who 

knows French or German well would look 

at an English translation of an ancient 
author when he could get a French or Ger- 
manone. With all due allowance for Mr. 

Arnold’s anti-patriotic bias, we are forced to 

admit that at the time the essay was written 

the statement was in the main true. But, 
though an English Academy is still to seek, 
it is marvellous how much has since been 
done by English scholars to wipe out this 
reproach. Since Messrs. Church and Brod- 
ribb’s translation of the Histories of Taci- 
tus, few Englishmen will care to consult 

Burnouf or Louandre; and a Frenchman or 

is more likely to turn to Mr. 

Jowett’s Plato, than an Englishman is to 

Cousin’s or Steinhart and Miiller’s. We 

may now add with tolerable confidence that 
re is no French or German Thucydides 

which can compare either for accuracy or 
vigour with Mr. Crawley’s version. 

To say that Mr. Crawley has superseded 
all his English predecessors is but faint 
praise. The original version of Hobbes is 
not altogether unworthy of the author of the 

eviathan: it is clear and vigorous, but 

and full of Grecisms and inaccuracies. 

ern versions of Hobbes have removed 
some of the blunders, but rather marred than 
mended the style. Bloomfield is a better 
scholar, but his English is clumsy and often 





as obscure as the original. Mr. Dale enjoyed 
the immense advantage of Arnold’s teaching, 
and it would be unjust to depreciate a work 
which has lightened the labours of many 
generations of schoolboys, and which is, 
after Kennedy’s Demosthenes, by far the 
best of Mr. Bohn’s series; but I may add 
without fear of giving offence, that no one 
ever succeeded in reading ten consecutive 
pages of Mr. Dale without the original by 
his side. The only existing work worthy to 
compare with Mr. Crawley’s is Mr. Wilkins’ 
Speeches of Thucydides. Of the respective 
merits of the two I propose to speak 
further on. 

Paradox as it may seem, it is none the less 
true that the very difficulty of Thucydides 
makes the translator’s task easier. To pre- 
serve in an English dress the native grace 
and simplicity of such a passage as the intro- 
duction to the Phaedrus or of one of Plato’s 
myths is a task which baffles even the de- 
licate touch of such a master of English as 
Mr. Jowett. Thucydides presents a wholly 
different problem. To render the speech of 
Diodotus or the reflections on the Corcyrean 
revolt intelligible to an English reader, the 
translator must to a great extent abandon 
the attempt to reproduce the peculiarities of 
Thucydides’ style, he must break up sen- 
tences, expand, condense, and recast the whole; 
and if he gives us the sense of the author 
without addition or omission, we shall pro- 
nounce his work a success even though he 
has sacrificed the form. There is only one 
living writer capable of conveying to an 
English reader an adequate notion of the 
intricacy and obscurity of Thucydides’ rhe- 
torical style—the author of Sordello. No 
parallel would seem at first sight less pro- 
mising than that which I have suggested 
between the English poet and the Greek 
historian, but im style at least they 
present a striking resemblance. There is 
the same abruptness of transition, the same 
involved structure of sentence, the same 
accumulation of parentheses, the same im- 
patience of grammatical constraint. Words 
are forced to bear new meanings, or diverted 
from their natural order; pronouns are 
omitted, or so used “that they may belong 
to half-a-dozen distinct nonns;” and the 
language seems often to break under the 
strain of thought. We might carry the 
parallel still farther. Thucydides’ speeches, 
like Mr. Browning’s, are §‘ semi-dramatic 
utterances.” He conceives his characters 
clearly, and vividly enters into the situation ; 
but they do not, like Shakspere’s characters, 
speak for themselves ; we never lose sight of 
the showman, or forget the advocate in his 
cause. 

Most scholars will, I think, allow the 
general justice of this attempt to characterise 
Thucydides’ style, though the inference I 
have drawn will, I fear, be regarded by 
many as heterodox. Mr. Wilkins, for in- 
stance, whose criticisms in general are more 
remarkable for candour than politeness, 
puts Mr. Crawley’s translation out of court 
as “a truant though spirited paraphrase.” * 





* It is only fair to Mr. Wilkins to state that this 
was written when only the first book of Mr. Crawley’s 
translation had ap and I have no doubt that 
Mr. Wilkins would modify his judgment on perusing 
the whole. 





As regards the narrative portion, that is to 
say, three-fourths of the whole work, this 
censure is wholly unmerited. In this Mr. 
Crawley is as faithful as is consistent with 
idiomatic English, and his style seems 
to me admirably to reproduce the distinctive 
qualities of his author: it is vigorous, lueid, 
dignified and unaffected. As regards the 
rhetorical portions, I have attempted to 
show that a literal rendering is likely to ap- 
pear to the lay reader (to borrow Cowley’s 
phrase) as though one madman were trans- 
lating another. . But if the word paraphrase 
is used in malam partem to connote a shirk- 
ing of difficulties, I can fully endorse the 
statement in Mr. Crawley’s original preface, 
that he has never leapt over the limits of a 
translation to expatiate in the freedom of 
paraphrase. Ifany further justification were 
needed, I may add that wherever I have 
compared the two versions, Mr. Crawley’s 
appears to me quite as close as Mr. Wilkins’. 
The latter, it is true, is the better Greek 
scholar, he is more careful in rendering par- 
ticles; like Browning’s grammarian, he 
“gives us the doctrine of the enclitic de, 
dead to the waist down ;” though he often 
thereby sacrifices brevity and terseness ; he 
makes more points, and in an examination 
I have no doubt would bear off the prize. 
Mr. Crawley, on the other hand, is plainer 
and simpler ; his sentences have, to my ear, 
a more thoroughly English ring ; his literary 
taste and common sense often carry him 
safely over difficulties which mere scholar- 
ship would fail to solve, and consequently 
his version will be preferred by the ordinary 
reader or the historical student. I had im- 
tended to enable the reader to test the 
justice of my judgment by citing and criti- 
cising one or two passages of the rival ver- 
sions. Space, however, forbids me to quote 
even from Mr. Crawley, and I must becontent 
to call attention to the Character of Themis- 
tocles, the Funeral Speech of Pericles, the 
Corcyrean Revolt, and the beginning of the 
Sicilian Expedition as favourable instances 
of his style. Mr. Crawley rises with his 
author, and, as a rule, where Thucydides is 
at his best, his translator is also at his best. 

In conclusion, I would offer one or two 
criticisms in detail, and point out some few 
oversights and omissions. : 

To begin with mistakes. In ii. 62, 1, a 
comparison of ii. 45 (cperiic wépe i) Yoyov) 
and iii. 3 (rév retyar cai \ypévwy rem) Seems 
to prove that the words peyéove méipe are 


parenthetical. Read: “The full extent of 
which you never realised.” 2 
In iii. 43, porn re woNw . . . ev Toteae 


adbvaroy is rendered, ** The city and the cit 
alone .. . can never be served.” Read: 
“ Athens is the only city,” &c. 

In iii. 47, rote &xoornsan is mistaken for 
roi¢ a&roaraor, and rendered “the insur- 
gents.” 

In vii. 40, the two distinct operations of 
sailing alongside the triremes and running 
in between the oars and the triremes are 
mixed up together and made one. 

In vii. 48, carayyéArove yiyveoVa is trans- 
lated “exposed to the jecrs of’’ instead of 
“ betray themselves to.” 

In vii. 61, the not unusual idiom, cai ror 
fikAwy Evppaywy=“ and the allies besides,” 
is not seen. 
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In viii. 46, the difference of éAevbepoiv 
and éA\evbepwoa is neglected. See Shilleto’s 
edition of De Falsa Leg. 443. 

In ii. 54 a short sentence is omitted. 

Kven in Mr. Crawley’s translation a few 
Greek idioms still intrude, though rarely. 
E. g., ini. 6, “a tie of golden grasshoppers ;”’ 
on p. 130, “the body was broken out into 
ulcers ;’’ on p. 136, ‘‘ any individual well ; ” 
and in viii. 68, “he yet of any one man was 
best able” (wAtiora tic avi). 

In one respect this translation is, I imagine, 
- unique. It has not a note from beginning 
_ toend. To “the English men and women 
who, withont being Greek scholars, take an 
interest in Grecian history,” for whom Mr. 
Crawley writes, this may doubtless bea boon; 
but to the critic it is, to say the least, very 
tantalising. It is often impossible to tell 
what reading Mr. Crawley adopts. Thus, 
in iii, 40, 6, I have no doubt that the right 
meaning is given, but I do not believe that 
it can be got out of the text without adopt- 
ing Donaldson’s emendation, érebépyorrac 
kat dwdddbvrec. In vi. 54, he has, I imagine, 
adopted (needlessly, I think), Poppo’s cor- 
rection, oi rvpavvoe obra. In iv. 117, 2, Mr. 
Crawley has made sense of a passage that 
has baffled most of the commentators. 
Here it is evident that he reads rove @’ éx 
tov toov with D. E., and I suppose he adopts 
Corais’ emendation kai p) Kparijeecy, but this 
is only guesswork. In another edition I 
hope he will add a few maps and plans for 
ordinary readers, and an appendix discussing 
readings and interpretations for the benefit 
of scholars. 

But enough of fault-finding. I would 
wish to end as I began with unmixed praise, 
and will quote one or two particularly happy 
renderings—single bricks, I allow, and no 
fair sample of the work as a whole :— 


i, 41. nai deric wi) Toig SeLapévorc, ei cwppovoim 
c.t.A. “And will not bring the power who is 
mad enough to receive them war instead of 
peace.” 

ii. GO. giAdrodig re Kai yonparwy Kpsicowy, “ Not 
only a patriot but an honest one.” 

ii. 63, wai pr) debyev wr. “And you cannot 
decline the burdens of empire and still expect to 
share its honours.” 

ii, 64, mavra yap ziguce cai ikaoovde%a, “If 
even now in obedience to the general law of 
decay,” &c. 


Mr. Crawley has in most instances wisely 
abandoned the attempt to preserve Thucy- 
dides’ wapovopaciac. One happy exception 
is that of agpocirn, karappdrnae, i. 122: A 
feeling which from the numbers it has 
ruined has come to be called, not contemp- 
tuous but contemptible.” So too the Acudc, 
Aoudc of the oracle (ii. 54) is well given by 
“dearth and death.” 

Last, but not least, of Mr. Crawley’s merits 
is a full and well-arranged index. 

F. Storr. 








Tut Monde Russe states that a small party of 
physicians and naturalists at St. Petersburg pro- 
908e to undertake a series of excursions into the 
interior of Russia for the purpose of collecting 
information on the popular medicines used in 
different parts of the country, the sorcerers and 
performers of marvellous cures in yogue among 
the peasantry, and the drugs they employ. The 
results of the enquiry will be published in parts. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Malcolm. By George MacDonald. (London: 
H. S. King & Co., 1875.) 

Theresa. By Georgiana M. Craik. (London: 
Daldy, Isbister & Co., 1875.) 

The Gosau Smithy, §c. By Mrs. Parr. (Lon- 
don: Daldy, Isbister & Co., 1875.) 

My Story. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. (Lon- 
don: Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 


THERE are, we believe, many generally com- 
petent persons who think—indeed it may be 
said to be almost an accepted opinion—that 
novel writing is out of the pale of genuine 
literary style. This opinion might be held 
with as little liability to challenge as many 
other opinions, if it did not exercise a very. 
injurious influence on the class of works 
with which it deals. When a piece of ground 
is regarded as belonging to nobody in par- 
ticular, it generally serves as a receptacle of 
various kinds of useless, not to say offensive, 
rubbish ; and when a certain class of writing 
is looked upon as having no certain titles of 
possession and usage, it is in a somewhat 
similar predicament. Not only is the lower 
kind of novelist allowed to commit his nui- 
sance or shoot his rubbish without hindrance, 
almost without protest, but even the higher 
kind is allowed to pursue his calling without 
regulation and without supervision, without 
indeed any proof shown that he has the 
least idea as to what that calling should be. 
There are, no doubt, many legitimate kinds 
of novel-writing. The construction of an 
ingenious plot, the display of what Mr. 
Pater calls an “‘ engaging personality,” the 
illustration of noteworthy scenery or manners, 
the embodiment and framing of brilliant 
dialogue, are all proper and allowable ob- 
jects, though perhaps the more excellent 
way is to unite them. But it is hardly pos- 
sible to enlarge the list, and no conceivable 
enlargement would take in what Mr. George 
MacDonald tells us is his object, namely, 
‘* dealing with principles.” No more glaring 
instance of the utter lawlessness which pre- 
vails in England in the matter of novels 
could be found. Here is a craftsman of 
great experience and many years’ standing, 
who has produced much work which must 
be called partially good, and none which can 
be called wholly bad. And this practised work- 
man informs us, openly, and in all simplicity, 
that he has not the faintest notion of what his 
proper sphere of operation really is, and that 
if he has an idea on the subject, it is that the 
function of asculptor’s chisel is to cut larch- 
poles for cattle-fencing. It is certainly a 
very safe assertion that no good novel as 
such ever yet dealt or ever will deal in- 
tentionally with principles, and that any 
goodness which may be found in a novel so 
planned is in spite, not in consequence, of its 
planning. 

Malcolm is very much what might be ex- 
pected from its author and his “principles,” 
although, by the way, it is not very clear 
what these principles are. There is a great 
deal of very attractive local colouring, and 
perhaps a little too much local dialect. There 
is a dclightful Highland piper, who is so 
very pleasing that it is rather hard to quarrel 
with the book that contains him. He has a 
dream in which the ghost of his especial béte 
noire Campbell of Glenlyon appears to him, 





and this ghost is very nice indeed. His re. 
mark (in reply to a harsh question as to his 
state) that he is “not tamned very. much 
yet” is perhaps the politest blending of 
actual truth with a feeling for the wishes of 
one’s interlocutor which could be devised. 
But the piper’s supposed grandson, the 
eponymous hero of the book, is not 
nearly up to the level of his grandfather 
or his grandfather’s ghostly enemy. He 
is one of those dreadfully moral, wise, 
and secretly well-born youn, rsons in 
whom Mr. MacDonald delights, and he talks 
“ consumedly.” About one-third, if not half, 
of these three volumes must consist of his 
utterances. Of course he is heir to all sorts 
of things, of course he has an angelic friend 
who is a parish schoolmaster, and of course 
he falls in love with his own sister quite 
innocently and unwittingly. We have no- 
ticed of late that the moral British novelist, 
who cannot away with the elective affinities 
and besoind’aimer of his continental brethren, 
is particularly fond of this situation, though, 
to do him justice, he does not usually carry 
it to the length of the Bonny Hynd. But, 
as Mr. MacDonald tells us, in his last sen- 
tence, that his hero’s career ‘‘ requires another 
book,” it may be unfair to criticise this one 
solely on its own showing. It may be sufii- 
cient to say (as, indeed, we have already 
implied) that it combines great excellences 
of detail with considerable faults as a whole. 

Theresa is rather a negative book both as 
to merits and defects. It aims at very little, 
and that. little is strictly within the legiti- 
mate scope of the novelist ; nor in the carry- 
ing out of its aim is there any material 
fault of taste or writing. There is a young 
lady who, like the servant girl in the ad- 
vertisement, is ‘‘ very much in want of some 
one to love;” there is a gentleman (not 
young) who supplies that want in a manner, 
and in the background there is the gentle- 
man’s obnoxious wife who prevents the want 
from being satisfactorily supplied. This 
fable is carried out in a volume of 250 pages 
in the orthodox Love and Duty manner, and 
there is consequently nothing to which 
the most fastidious can object. But per- 
haps we may be permitted to borrow 4 
Browningism, and to tell Miss Craik “how 
it strikes a contemporary.” It strikes this 
contemporary, that a young lady who dis- 
covers herself to have formed a passion for 
another woman’s husband has two courses 
before her which, according to different 
views of morality, may be respectively de- 
fensible. She may echo, if she pleases, the 
exclamation of Mr. Pope’s Eloisa, may set 
the world at defiance, and may try what 
effect the risking of “all for love” may 
have. Orshe may recognise the commission 
of an unintentional sin, and may do her 
best to atone for it by breaking off all inter- 
course with the (as she thinks) wrongfully 
beloved object. Between.these two courses 
it is not the business of the non-moral criti¢ 
to decide. But there is certainly no allow- 
able third course, and if she try to serve 
both Our Ladies of Sorrow by a sort of 
Platonic hankering which has courage neither 
to satisfy nor to abjure itself, we fear that 
the attempt is likely to have the usual suc- 
cess of such attempts at divided allegiance. 

In noticing Mrs. Parr’s book, there is 10 
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danger of being betrayed into any serious 
disquisition. The two volumes contain 
seven stories of the flimsiest and most 
ordinary magazine type; indeed, with 
the exception of “Sylvia” (which is fair, 
and almost good), they fall considerably 
short even of the very moderate excellence 
usually attained by such work. Almost the 
only thing about them which deserves much 
notice is the gusto with which the writer 
depicts and reports conduct and speeches of 
the most atrocious vulgarity. Two of the 
stories deal with foreign life, and may in- 
terest those who think that a bore ceases 
to be a bore if he or she dwell in a chélet 
or be shod in sabots. But “ Sylvia,”. already 
mentioned, is a pleasant enough trifle, illus- 
trating the “angel unawares” theory, and 
the heroine is neither vulgar nor mawkish. 
Mrs. Parr’s notions on some subjects are 
peculiar. Itis not surprising that one of 
her heroes, when at Oxford, failed to be- 
come “ senior wrangler,” but his uncle was 
certainly unreasonable to expect it. Exe- 
cutors, moreover, are different things from 
guardians, and there is a mysterious 
allusion to a “codicil” on which the last 
story turns, and which leads us to think 
that Mrs. Parr is in need of some of those 
useful directions ‘“‘ How to make a Will,” 
which are to be found in most diaries and 
household manuals. 

There can be little question that My Story 
is the best novel which Mrs. Macquoid has 
yet written, and this is of itself in these days 
a cheering and unusual fact. There is a 
good deal of originality about the donnée, as 
well as a fairly fresh mode of treatment, 
though there are perhaps unavoidable re- 
semblances to Miss Broughton’s heroines in 
the manner of the reciter and central figure, 
Gertrude Stewart, who is a mild and moral 
Nelly l’Estrange, with plenty of differences. 
The writer has wrought in her apparently 
inevitable Norman scenery not too obtru- 
sively, and the whole effect is certainly good. 
But we suspect that the interest is kept up 
inspite of, not according to, Mrs. Macquoid’s 
intention. The story turns entirely on one 
point. The heroine, a passenger on board a 
merchant ship, is forced by the wishes of 
her invalid and moribund mother into a 
marriage with the captain. In her terror 
she hardly knows what she is about, but 
as soon as she comes to herself she sees 
what no one else has common sense to 
see, that the mock ceremony into which she 

been trepanned cannot possibly be a 
marriage at all. The glaring improbability of 
thesituation is agreat blot onthe book. Grant- 
ing that a “ thick-skulled sailor” (as Captain 
Brand very properly calls himself when he at 
last comes to the right understanding of his 
illegal, not to say criminal, conduct) might 
be ignorant on this point, what could have 
oe am the clergyman who performed the 

ction, or the ductor who witnessed it ? 
The rest of the book contains an account of 
© persecutions which the unfortunate child 
undergoes to make her acknowledge. the 
marriage. It is true that all these persecu- 
tions are of the kindly form, and ‘“ meant 
for her good,” but persecution of this kind 
48 neither the least tyrannical nor the least 

ng. One really manages to get up a 
sufficient amount of sympathy for the heroine, 





and of indignation at her idiotic friends, to 
make one feel decidedly disappointed at the 
highly proper and correct ending. But the 
interest is so entirely concentrated in Ger- 
trude herself that the book sometimes drags 
a little, and one feels inclined to wish that 
it were in two volumes instead of three. 
Very much of the third volume could well 
be spared, and the Tracey family would be 
better away, satire not being at all Mrs. 
Macquoid’s forte. But we make these re- 
marks mainly because the book is good 
enough to deserve serious censure. It 
stands in very marked contrast to the 
ordinary run of novels. 
Gerorce SAtnTSBURY. 








MINOR POETRY. 

Stones from the Quarry; or, Moods of Mind. 
By Henry Browne. (Provost & Co.) “Scorn 
not the Sonnet,” Wordsworth said, and Mr. 
Browne has laid the injunction to heart, for in 
this volume, besides other verses, there are no fewer 
than 1,009 Sonnets, on every conceivable subject 
from perambulators to “the tragic buskin.” They 
are not without an interest, though scarcely a 

oetical one, as in some sort the sincere auto- 
Slaacatie of a scholarly and garrulous man who 
has succeeded in attaining the extraordinary habit, 
that Hayley among others possessed, of jotting 
down every poe thought in a neat enclosure of 
fourteen lines. If a reader were found patient 
enough to go carefully through the 1009 and 
select, let us say, fifty of the very best, a thin 
volume of verse considerably above the average 
would be the result. Unfortunately, the chaff is 
vastly predominant, and one really mourns over 
the suicidal profuseness of a versifier who can 
write, when he takes pains, lines so good as these 
addressed to Sappho :— : 
“ Large-hearted Woman! with the articulate 

And perfumed breath of thy most passionate song, 
Thou didst a flame of Love so pure create, 

Didst fan it up so high, blow it so strong, 
That the mere reflex warms the world thus late, 

With afterglow so lingering and so long!” 
But Mr. Browne’s radical want of originality is 
too plainly shown for us to have any hope of his 
success as a poet. 


Sacred Lyrics. By Henry Lockwood. (Kerby 
& Endean.) One of the flattest and most un- 
profitable collections of paraphrases from Scripture 
that we ever remember to have been offended by. 
Tate and Brady are brilliant in comparison. 


Helen and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
(S. Tinsley.) Without doubt, Mr. Curtis is 
extremely young. We congratulate him on this 
circumstance, and hope that advancing years may 
open bright prospects before him. He will not be 
a poet, however, we are afraid. Where there is 
any individuality at all in these verses, it consists 
in a close imitation of Tennyson’s tamer manner, 
and the effect is very depressing. The fair sex 
appears to have treated Mr. Curtis with some 
ignominy, for we find among his poems some 
“ Verses to a Lady that informed the author that 
she could buy a better valentine than he could 
write,” and some stanzas “to a Lady who threw 
the author's handkerchief in the water because he 
would not comply with her wishes.” Mr. Curtis 
must be of a most forgiving disposition, for he 
tells the latter lady that though he liked her much 
before, he now admires her even more. 


The Trojan Queen’s Revenge. By A. H. Beesley, 


‘M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Mr. Beesley, 


taking a hint from the construction of Balaustion’s 
Adventure, has framed his translation of the 
Hecuba of Euripides in a setting of original verse. 
He imagines that Philopolis, an Athenian, reads 
to the children of his Roman patron a Greek 
play, and this play is the Hecuba, which is given 





line by line, in translation. The little intro- 
ductory speech of the Athenian is delicate and 
pty and too short rather than too long. 
eare soon hurried into the tragedy itself, and 
when any passage seems to require special atten- 
tion, the reciter pauses, and in words of his own 
dwells on the delicacy or force pf the position. 
Were not the treatment so irresistibly suggestive 
of Mr. Browning’s marvellous poem, there would | 
be more-definite praiseworthiness in this scholarly 
effort to popularise a poet, for whom Mr. Beesley, 
in words closely paralleling his predecessor, apo- 
logises thus :— 
“ The rich and wailing music of the chords 
Bespeaks, sirs, think ye not, a master's hand, 
Whose sweet low minor note shall fill the world 
And echo through the ages ?” 


The choral passages are very elegantly rendered. 


The Emigrant’s Story, and other Poems. B 
J. T. Trowbridge. (Boston: James Osgood. 
It is difficult to say where the charm of The 
Emigrant’s Story, an idyllic poem in hexameters, 
lies: it is not in the polish of the verse, for that is 
sadly rough, nor in the originality of the design, 
for that recalls a string of American poets from 
Longfellow to Bret Harte, but it must be in the 
picturesqueness and masculine force of the narra- 
tive, which obliges one to read to the end, and to 
enter with interest into the story. The same 
qualities of brightness and manliness characterise 
the other poems, and the book is disfigured by 
no straining after what is called culture, or afiec- 
tation of learning, but is simple, straightforward 
and local. From some very sunny and healthy 
lines called “Trouting,” we quote a sample 
verse :— 

“ High overhead the morning shines ; 

The glad breeze swings in the singing pines ; 

Somewhere aloft in the boughs is heard 

The fine note of the Phoebe-bird ; 

In the alders dank with noonday dews 

A restless cat-bird darts and mews.” 
It is far better to write thus, than to maunder 
about the heathen gods and make false quantities 
in the act. 


Goethe's “ Hermann und Dorothea,” with cor- 
responding English Hexameters on opposite pages. 
For the use of Students. By F. B. Watkins, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate.) This book is 
an experiment of the same nature as Professor 
Robinson Ellis’s wonderful version of Catullus, 
though, of course, less ambitious. The author 
frankly says in the preface that he has no wish 
to be poetical, his only aim has been to be 
literal, and if literality is admirable, he has 
certainly succeeded to the uttermost. Ile has 
taken the licence of coining such words as years- 
day and back-turn, and makes free use of them. 
We do not den} that his version may be useful to 
schoolboys as a key, but we confess that we find 
Professor Watkins's hexameters as ludicrously in- 
apt for poetical expression as Webbe's sapphics 
or Sir Philip Sidney's asclepiads. For instance: 
“And there collected himself the excellent 
youngster and cried out” is an exact rendering of 
the original, except than Jiingling really is not at 
all the same as “ youngster,” but it is no mors 
‘nglish than it is German, or rather less, and we 
cannot think that the clumsy versification is any 
advantage to the learner. 


Hymns translated from the Parisian Breviary. 
By the Author of ‘The Cathedral.” (London: 
James Parker & Co.) Mr. Isaac Williams's 
Hymns are reprinted with the original Preface of 
1839, which serves as a sort of landmark to show 
the almost forgotten revolution that has taken 
place since it was thought that good churchman- 
ship forbade the use of “unauthorised” hymns, 
t.¢., practically, of any. A very few of these 
pieces have had the fate their author deprecated, 
and got into popular congregational use; more 
might have done so, but that he, in ill-advised 
imitation (sometimes at least conscious) of the 
Christian Year, wrote in varied mefres, which at 
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best would not adapt to manageable hymn tunes, 
and which he was himself often quite incompetent 
to manage. The tiny volume is, perhaps, most 
important as a reminder that thirty-five years ago, 
as now, it was ible to be scholarly without 
being critical, and to possess poetical feeling with- 
out poetical power; but then it is a symptom of 
progress that minds of that order attain less rela- 
tive eminence now than then. 


France Discrowned, and other Poems. By 
Emilia Blake. (Chapman & Hall.) May be com- 
mended to readers who enjoy the fashionable in- 
telligence of the Morning Post, and to no others. 


On the North Wind, Thistledown. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Willoughby. (H.S.King & Co.) The best 
part of this volume is decidedly the cover, and the 
next best the old-fashioned Scotch ballads. Next 
come the miscellaneous poems, which have a good 
deal of warmth and colour, and thought enough 
if it were only articulate. Worst of all are the 
metrical tales, which remind one alternately of 
Tennyson, and Browning, and Clough—or rather 
suggest that these are among the poets who have 
stirred the author up into expressing her feelings 
in incoherent narratives of improbable incidents, 
described in shambling verse which is really un- 
developed prose. 


Poems. By Augustus Taylor. . 8. King & 
Co.) This is decidedly + mts rie 
most volumes of minor verse. The writer is 
strongly moved by death, especially the death of 
children: he seems to have found his models or 
his inspiration in the part of Tennyson’s work that 
centres round “In Memoriam,” and the part of 
Wordsworth’s work that centres round the “ Son- 
neis.” His blank verse is, perhaps, more inde- 
eepage and certainly less valuable! it is pervaded 
y a shy religious fancrfulness that stops short of 
imagination. The following is, perhaps, the best 
thing in the book, and seems really good: it is 
headed ‘“ A Disappointment : ”— 


“There is more glory in the air, 
More vastness in the sky, 
The distance spreads more far and fair 
Than ever to my eye. 


T stand as quiet as a stone, 
I dare not speak or move, 

I feel mysteriously alone, 
My heart is full of love. 


I tremble lest a breath should break 
The sleep of flower and tree, 

My spirit only seems awake 
*Mid Nature’s reverie. 


Oh! hour of rare unhoped-for grace, 
I scarce believe it true, 

The veil is passing from her face 
All in my happy view. 


Would she but let her mantle fall, 
And leave her beauty bare, 
And show the mystery of all 
In earth, and sea, and air. 


One awful moment would disclose 
The secret which distils 

Enchantment on the opening“rose 
And on the purple hills! 


*Tis gone! yon pattering leaf has broke 
The magic of the spell, 
Some watehtul Dryad shook the oak, 
And startled all the dell! 


The clouds sail on, the breeze blows free, 
The earth is bright and glad, 

The sunbeams flash from tree to tree, 
And leave me dark and sad.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Some valuable manuscripts relating to the 
Cornish language have been recently purchased 
by the Trustees of the British Museum. They 
were chiefly the work of the late Rev. John 
Bannister, and consist of a Gerlever Cernonak, or 
vocabulary, @ glossary of Cornish names, some 





miscellaneous collections relating to the la 

and an interleaved copy of Johnson’s Boga 
Dictionary with MS, notes of Cornish equivalents 
of words. 


Tue Rev. Mackenzie E.C. Walcott has recently 
presented to the British Museum three volumes of 
manuscript collections illustrating the history of 
Conventual and Church Architecture in England ; 
also other volumes containing collections for 
Monastic and Cathedral History, brief memoirs of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of England and 
Wales, notes from Cathedral Statutes; and some 
largely annotated copies of his published volumes 
on William of Wykeham and his Colleges, the 
Cathedrals of the United Kingdom, the Minsters 
and Abbey Ruins, &c., &c. 

THE volumes announced by Messrs. 8. Bagster 
and Sons, under the title of “ Archaic Classics,” 
are far advanced, and will, it is hoped, be ready 
by February next, when the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian classes set on foot by the members of theSociety 
of Biblical Archaeology will begin their meetings. 
The Assyrian Elementary Grammar and Readin 
Book, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., wi 
contain the most complete sylla yet .extant, 
and will serve also as a Vocabulary of both 
Accadian and Assyrian. The Elementary Manual 
of the Egyptian Language, by Mr. P. Le Page 

nouf, F.R.S.L., will contain a carefully pre- 

soi introduction to the Hieroglyphic Vocabu- 
ary, and a series of interlineary examples. The 
two special features which these Grammars will 
possess above all others in English are, first, that 
the syllabaries are in both cases revised to the 
present time; and second, that the verbs and 
nouns are accompanied with the original characters 
as well as being transliterated, an advantage which 
every Oriental student will know well how to 
appreciate. 


In a MS. entitled Synodalia [numbered cxxi.] 
in Corpus Christi College Library, Cambridge, 
are certain articles, proposed to Convocation, but 
not passed, for Church government. The last one 
refers to fines to be inflicted on parents whose 
children could not say the Catechism; and the 
last paragraph thereof runs thus :—‘“ Item, That 
it may be lawfull for such Welsh or Cornish 
children as can — no English, to learne the 
Premises in the Welsh tongue or Cornish lan- 
guage.” The date is circ. 1560, and our extract 
is taken from a copy in Egerton MS. 2350, in the 
British Museum. It seems to show that the 
Cornish language was more used than one would 
have thought at the time referred to. 


Tue Italian Oriental Society will hold its first 
public meeting in January, 1875, Michele Amari, 
the great Arabic scholar, will deliver the inaugu- 
ral address. 


SEvERAL Italian papers have expressed their 
indignation at the Government not sending re- 
presentatives to the late International Congress of 
Orientalists in London. Signor Nerucci published 
a letter from Professor Max Miiller in the Naztone, 
in which he impressed on the Government the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for sending 
some of the most eminent Italian Orientalists to 
London, more particularly as there was an idea of 
holding the next Congress at Rome. The Govern- 
ment thereupon requested Professor Ascoli and 
another scholar to proceed to London, but it was 
too late, and Italy, which has done so much for 
a revival of Oriental scholarship, was almost 
the only country not represented at the Oriental 
Congress. 

Tue Scotch papers announce the death of 
Colonel Guthrie, of Scotscalder, whose valuable 
collection of objects of natural history and of 
Indian coins, brought together during his travels 
in India, Persia, &c., is well known, and was 
lately, it is reported, the subject of negotiations 
on the part of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Tue German Agricultural Congress lately under- 





labourers in Germany, the preparation of the 
report of. which has entrusted to Freiherr 
von der Goltz, of Kénigsberg. The subject has 
been recently discussed in several articles by Pro- 
fessor Nasse, of Bonn, and Freiherr von der Goltz 
in the Berlin Concordia. In the first, Professor 
Nasse supported the conclusions of Mr. Cliffe 

lie’s essay in the Fortnightly Review, and re- 
Laven nt abstract method of reasoning gene- 
rally from abstract assumptions respecting wages 
which are affected by different conditions and 
causes, some of them historical, in different locali- 
ties. In two later articles Von der Goltz gives 
from the statistics collected by the: enguéte the 
rates of agricultural wages in seventy-four dif- 
ferent partsof Germany. They vary from 23 Sgr. 
8 Pf. at Bremen to 7 Ser. at In. He speci- 
fies various causes producing these variations— 
soil, climate, means of communication, vicinity to 
manufactures, prices, customs of living, great and 
small estates playing their part, and sometimes 
working in opposite directions. Thus, he says 
that great entailed estates tend to raise agricul- 
tural wages; but, on the other hand, peasant pro- 
perties are most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of manufactures where wages are highest. He 
does not explain the statement respecting the 
effect of great estates, but from a former work of 
his it would seem that it is by causing a great 
emigration. 

On December 30, Dr. Friedrich Steger, well 
known as a journalist, critic, and hittérateur, died at 
Leipzig, at the age of sixty-four. He was best 
known to the public as the editor of Europa, and 
the author of papers, collected under the title of 
“Unsere Tage,” but his merits were far greater 
than those of an ordinary contributor to popular 
journalistic literature. 


On December 29, as we learn from the Spanish 
correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
literati of Valencia celebrated the fourth centen- 
ary of the introduction of printing into Spain. 
The civic authorities of Valencia have, according 
to this authority, 009 a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the earliest printers of their native city 
by causing a memorial tablet to be inserted into 
the wall of the house No. 15 of the Calle del 
Portal de Valldigna, in which, according to the 
most trustworthy sources, the first book ever 
printed in the Iberian Peninsula was carried 
through the press. The mural tablet, which is of 
white marble, bears the following inscription : “A 
los introductores del arte civilizador de la im- 

renta, Alfonso Fernandez de Cordoba y Lamberto 

almart, que en este sitio colocaron la primera 
rensa que functionéd en Espaiia, el Municipio de 

alenzia al celebrarse el Cuarto Siglo de su In- 
stalacion en este pais. Anno MDCOCLXXIV.” 

The first book printed at this press bears the 
title Trobes en cahor de la Verge Maria (En Vr 
lencia, 1474). It is a quarto consisting of sixty- 
six pages, and treats of the virtues of the Virgin m 
forty-eight sections, of which forty-one are i 
Valencian, three in Castilian, and one in the 
Tuscan idiom, all having been taken from the 
writings of forty different poets. 

Dr. S. WELLs WILLIAMs, a well-known Chinese 
scholar, has recently published a Syllabic Die- 
tionary of the Chinese guage, ac- 
cording to the Wu-fang-yuen-yin, with the pre 
nunciation of the characters as heard in Peking, 
Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. The work has 
been printed at the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press at Shanghai, and is comprised in one volume 
of about 1,200 pages. 

At the recent Winckelmann Commemoration 
held at Bonn, when numerous papers on archaeo 
logical subjects were read, Professor Hugo Garthe, 
of Cologne, laid before the meeting a hitherto 
unknown denarius of Charlemagne, bearing the 


unique inscription of “Deo Veri.” Dr. Garthe 
inted out that its ey enc consisted in the 
that, while all ot ingian coins bear 
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the name of the Emperor on the obverse, and only 
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that of the place at which it had been struck on 
the reverse, this one to be intended to 
convey some religious meaning; and he is of 
opinion that it was designed to be circulated in 
some region—as Northern or Saxon Germany, for 
instance—in which the God of Truth was not 
universally acknowledged, and where the Emperor 

i to impress the people with the assurance 
of his determination to establish the religion of 
Christ. In accordance with this view, it would 
probably have been struck to commemorate the 
subjection of some of those Saxon leaders, as 
Albion and Wittekind, who so long maintained 
a successful opposition to the power of Charle- 
magne, and the introduction into their lands of 
the new faith. 


M. CAMILLE DE tA Brree has succeeded M. 
Oharles Morel as one of the editors of the Revue 
Critique. We are glad to see from the last num- 
ber that the position of that valuable journal has 
never been so well assured as at present. It now 
has four hundred subscribers. 


Tue death is announced of M. Pierre Larousse, 
well known by his educational works, and by the 
Grand Dictionnaire Universel du XIX* Siécle, to 
which his name was attached. 


Somr months since M. Fontaine, the well-known 
bookseller in the Passage des Panoramas, 
of M. Moreau-Chaslon several works, among which 
were a manuscript relating to the History of 
France, with the arms of Philippe-Egalité, and 

works of Racine, with those of the Comte du 
, brother of the Countess. He paid 700 francs 
for the first, and 500 for the second work. He 
now ee omy action against M. Moreau-Chaslon, 
alleging that he warranted the origin of the works 
in question, and that by a verification made by 
M. Charavay, an expert in autographs, it would 
a that the manuscript is not that of Phili 
ité, and that the Racine probably en 
longed to the Comte du Barry, as his arms are 
affixed upon a false back, skilfully glued upon the 
original cover. In — of his demand, M. 
Fontaine shows that M. Moreau-Chaslon sold the 
Racine to M. Caen, a bookseller, for 1,300 francs, 
who, when in possession of the book, diseovered 
the forgery and returned it to the seller. The 
book was then sold to M. Fontaine, it being at 
the same ‘time made known to him why it had 
been returned by M. Caen. M. Fontaine then 
resold it to M. Portalis, who required his money 
to be returned on discovering the falsification of 
the binding, and M. Fontaine refunded the money. 
The forgery of the binding has been so ‘skilfully 
done, that it is impossible to discover it without 
the closest examination. 

With oe to the manuscript of Philippe- 
Egalité, M. Moreau-Chaslon offered it to M. Ton. 
taine, sta that the volume had been applied 
for for the Duc d’Aumale, but that for private 
and political reasons he had refused to sell it to 
him. M. Fontaine, having made the purchase, 
found that neither the cyphers nor the manuseript 
were applicable to the Duke of Orleans, and that 
the binding did not bear his arms. On his side, 
M. Moreau-Chaslon maintained that he never war- 
ranted the authenticity of the books to M. Fon- 
taine. The tribunal decided in his favour, and 
gerry the sale of the books to M. Fontaine to 
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Tue following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been ublished :—Reports on the Vienna Universal 
Exhibition of 1873, Part IT. (price 7s. 6d.) ; Part 
TH. (price 6s, 3d.) ; Part IV. (price 3s. 10d.) ; the 
Eighth Annual Report on the Proceedings and 
Business of § Weights and Measures 

mt of the Board of Trade (price 1s. 4d.) ; 
P ercial Reports of Her Majesty’s Consuls, 
on IV. (price 2s. 9d.) ; Returns furnished by 

dustrial and Provident Societies to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies in England: during 1873 
(price 11d.); Census of Ireland 1871, Returns 


relating to ounty of Galway (price 2s.). 





Wes have received The Life and Correspondence 
of Richard , D.D., new edition - 
mans); Nichols’ Forty Years of American Life, 
second edition (Lo 8); Spender's Thera- 
— for the Relief of Pain (Macmillan) ; 

‘s The Tripartite Nature of Man, fourth edi- 
tion (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) ; Gross’s Algebra, 
part 2 (Rivingtons); Holmes’ The Book of the 
Goat (“ ” Office) ; li's The Spiritual 
Combat, new translation (Rivingtons); Roget, 
Baron de Belloguet’s Ethnogénie gaulowse, part 2, 
second edition (Paris: Maisonneuve). 





In the Cornhill Miss Thackeray (?) begins a 
novel on Angelica Kaufmann under the title of 
Miss Angel: we are not tantalised as to the name 
of the heroine, but we are as to those of her 
patrons. The “Love and Marriage of Catherine 
de Bourbon ” would have been more adequate if it 
had been clear to the writer that Catherine was as 
silly .as her brother was faithless and heartless. 
J. A. S. has a suggestive little paper on religious 
revivals in Italy, a little vitiated by the assumption 
that the mobility of the Italian nature is due to 
the want of depth rather than to the absence of 
complexity. 


In Macmillan we are reminded of the same 
subject by a paper on Savonarola as a politician, 
one of the most interesting numbers of the series 
on the Convent of San Marco. T. E. Kebbel 
writes with not quite unfounded severity of a 
tendency in “Recent Latin Verse” to pursue too 
exclusively in translating into Latin the ex- 
cellences which seem most appropriate in trans- 
lating into English, with the result that the translator 
who performs towrs de force in pursuit of happy 
equivalents for English phrases produces some- 
thing which, as Mr. Kebbel says, no Roman could 
have written, and hardly any Englishman can 
construe. The “ Spegney Ballad of Minikeena” 
has a purely psychological interest for readers who 
wish to investigate the precise boundaries of the 
amusing, the odd, and the silly. J.S.D. and the 
Editor must both have thought itamusing. A. G. 
Stapleton’s second article on the “Greville Me- 
moirs” contains two comparatively new anecdotes 
on Louis Philippe. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine, Justin Macarthy 
begins a story in which we are pleasantly intro- 
duced to an ingenuous youth, settled in London 
after being brought up in San Francisco and 
Japan, to a fairy godmother, and a young hair- 
dresser and volunteer with his head turned by 
Huxley and democracy. There is a good deal of 
gossip about the late Tom Hood, and the &. s. d. 
of literature, and a poem about Heine by Robert 
Buchanan, who thinks it fanciful to describe 
Heine as a gnome. 


In Temple Bar some one thinks it worth while 
to show at length how much better Bulwer 
managed his character and talent than Dickens, 
without enquiring whether Dickens's nature was 
equally manageable to begin with. 

In Blackwood a new story begins about a fisher 
who, after being dumb for seventeen years, found 
his voice in a storm, fancied he had sold his soul 
for it, and became a great tenor. The “ Abode of 
Snow” contains a very vivid description of the 
rope bridges, which are so trying to the nerves 
that the effort of crossing one is said to have ag- 
gravated the heart disease of which Lord Elgin 
died not many days after, and some thoughtful 
observations on the immemorial polyandry of 
Thibet, which the author ascribes rather to the 
population difficulty than to a survival of besti- 
ality. 

In Fraser Mr. Carlyle, or his first serious and 
systematic imitator, begins a very spirited and 
not uncritical abridgment of Snorro Sturleson; 
the present instalment reaches to the death of 
Olaf Tryggveson. . There is a description of the 
remarkable salt island in Bayou Téche. F. R. CO. 
has another noticeable Rabbinical article: he evu- 





merates from Maimonides five orthodox Jewish 
views on the subjects of the Messianic kingdom 
and the future judgment, and then points out 
passages in the Gospels and the Epistles which are 
addressed to one or other of these views, or in 
which one or other of them is assumed or 

It would be possible to follow the writer with 
more confidence if he seemed to be aware how 
precarious such a method must be. The first of a 
series of papers on German Home Life is depressing 
as aiming to prove the thorough ingrained barbarism 
of the nation which for the preset can dictate to 
Europe. On the other hand, Charles K. Landis’ 
account of his settlement of Vineland in New 
Jersey is exceedingly pleasant reading: in 1861 
he bought forty-eight square miles of wilderness, 
on which there are already 10,500 people thriving 
and likely to thrive, and he has made money b 
his beneficence. His modus operandi was to sell 
on credit to settlers who would conform to the 
conditions of settlement which he judged favour- 
able to civilisation. He is more explicit in showing 
how his plan paid for others than how it paid for 
himself. This is a pity, for he invites other land- 
owners to imitate him. 


In the Fortnightly, Sir George Campbell ex- 
plains his views about the Land Question, @ propos 
of his paper read before the British Association at 
Belfast, which he thinks was misunderstood— 
because the revolutionary premisses attracted more 
attention than what he thinks the conservative 
conclusion. He is in favour of primogeniture in 
the widest sense as the rule of descent, but 
would give the life owner full power to sell, 
would maintain all the present burdens on 
land, and would multiply tenant-rights in every 
direction. Professor Cairnes criticises Mr. Spen- 
cer’s views on social evolution principally 
with reference to Mr. Mill's assertion of the im- 
portance of moral action and individual initiative as 
& source of progress. The editor concludes his 
review of Mr. Mill’s Essays on Religion, and inci- 
dentally indicates his own views on Christology: 
the point of divergence between him and Mill 
seems to be, that Mr. Morley assumes their common 
method to be absolute ; while Mill, at least in his 

thumous works, more or less explicitly recog- 
hised Aristotle's principle, that methods must vary 
with subjects. The merits of Mr. Symonds’ 
article on “ Lucretius” are depth and refinement 
of view rather than novelty of suggestion: The 
author of Supernatural Religion has not been able 
to wait for the completion of Professor Lightfoot’s 
indictment to commence his reply; his haste en- 
ables him to assume that Professor Lightfoot had 
no substantial argument to offer on the merits of 
the case, because he began by some severe reflections 
on that author's remarkable method : he succeeds 
in skirmishing about the Professor's samples of 
the apologetic arguments which he left without 
reply in a style which does not damage: his oppo- 
nent or himself much; but readers will be more 
interested in the earlier part of the article, which 
contains his reply to the very definite charges of 
the Professor. The first of these referred to a 
passage of Ireneeus which Canon Westcott 
translated with explicit accuracy, and Tischen- 
dorf, who wrote in a more precise language, with 
pleonastic emphasis. The author of Superna- 
tural Religion maintained that Westcott and 
Tischendorf falsified this passage, and under- 
stood it himself as meaning that Irenaeus quoted 
the fourth Gospel in his own person instead of 
saying that the elders quoted it. His interpreta- 
tion was grammatically impossible, and he tried 
to support it by parallel passages. He is now 
aware that he was wrong, but still thinks he was 
not so wrong as Canon Westcott and Tischendorf, 
because their translations emphasise the meaning 
of Irenaeus, and do not leave room to entertain 
the hypothesis that he was mistaken, and was 
really quoting St. John out of his own head, or, 
at all events, was only quoting his contemporagjes 
when he thought he was quoting his predecessors. 
The second charge is in connexion with the date 
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of Celsus, upon which the author thinks Origen 
changed his mind in the course of his work. 
Professor Lightfoot points out that the argument 
rests on a misconception of the force of tenses, 
The author replies that Tischendorf, in cor- 
recting a paraphrase of Volkmar’s, translated 
as loosely as himself. The author relegates his 
other alleged mistranslations to a note; he had 
translated 6 Adyoc édnAov, “ the word Po Word) 
was declaring,” “Scripture declares”: his defence is 
that Prudentius us renders the words 
“scripturam declarare,” and Otto “effatum de- 
clarare.” “ The next —— is kara Koppne mporyAr~ 
axiZev, which Dr. Lightfoot says is rendered ‘to 
inflict a blow on one side:’ but this is not the 
case” ; nothing turns on the matter, and the author 
is fairly right. The author quotes Tertullian, who 
says of Marcion, “ Lucam videtur elegisse quem 
caederet,” “He seems to have selected Luke to 
mutilate.” Instead of translating this, he “ventured 
to paraphrase” it as follows: “ He seems to have 
selected Luke, whom he mutilates.” The author is 
“ extremel obliged to Dr. Lightfoot for pointing 
out two clerical errors which had escaped him.” 
The first is this: “ the words ‘it is argued that’ 
were accidentally omitted from vol. i. p. 113, line 
19; and the sentence should read, ‘and it is argued 
that it was probably a later interpolation ;’” in the 
second edition the author substituted probably for 
certainly, without noticing the omission, which, 
as Professor Lightfoot observes, made him con- 
tradict his statement in vol. ii. p. 420, where he 
says, “I proceed to state my own personal belief 
that the words must have originally stood in the 
text.” ‘The second error is in vol, ii. p. 423, 
line 24, in which ‘only’ has been substituted for 
‘never’ in deciphering my MS.” Another point 
on which the author spends three sand a half 
is this—Dr. Westcott writes of Basilides as fol- 
lows: “ At the same time he appealed to the 
authority of Glaucias, who, as wa as St. Mark, 
was ‘an interpreter of St. Peter.’” The author 
still insists that Dr. Westcott was more or less to 
blame for more or less implying that Basilides 
said that St. Mark was an interpreter of St. Peter. 


In the Contemporary Review Professor Lightfoot 
gives the following skeleton of the author's argu- 
ment from “the silence of Eusebius:” A knows 
nothing of B, for C does not say that A says 
anything of B, and proceeds to test it by the facts. 
He explains Eusebius’ own account of the objects 
for which he should quote citations and references 
to the New Testament in previous writings, and 
then compares the programme and its execution, 
with the result of showing that numerous quota- 
tions from the New Testament in extant writers 
are not mentioned by Eusebius as having no con- 
nexion with his object, which was simply to test 
the authority of the disputed books, and to throw 
light on the origin of the undisputed, whence it 
follows that we can infer nothing from the fact 
that Eusebius has no quotations of a given book 
from writers who only exist in his quotations, and 
in general, that since Eusebius has no quotations 
to establish the genuineness of St. Paul's thirteen 
letters, the Acts or the Gospels, his silence proves 
that no Church writer had ever disputed the 
— of any of these to his knowledge. 

the remainder of the article the Professor 
exhibits in parallel columns the way the author 
treats the of Irenaeus in his first and his 
fourth edition. We hope Professor Lightfoot will 
not take leave of the author without an acknow- 
ledgment of his real vigour and ability. An able 
man who reads up a subject to answer the ques- 
tion he imposes on it is sure to make mistakes, 
and, if he is an eager partisan, to stick to them: 
it would be absurd to test a constitutional argu- 
ment of the seventeenth century by the standard 
of scientific history. Dr. Arnold gives a third 
and very interesting instalment of his “ Reply to 
Objections to Literature and Dogma,” which is 
mostly taken up with a reply to the “ mechanical ” 
criticism of a Westminster Reviewer, whom Dr. 


of Supernatural Religion. In the course of this 
reply we have a very striking sketch of the course 
of Hebrew religion from Abraham to the author 
of the book of Daniel. Ina future number Dr. 
Arnold promises to give us his views on the ex- 
ternal and internal evidence of the Fourth Gospel. 
Professor Max Miiller’s reply to Mr. George Dar- 
win is one of the explanations of which an author 
who, with many higher gifts, is so plausible as 
to be often misunderstood, has to make many. It 
was hardly necessary to disinter Montalembert’s 
article on Rome and Spain, written five years ago 
to prove that Spain was ruined by the union of 
spiritual and temporal despotism, a system for 
which the Jesuits of the Civilta Cattolica are 
responsible, through the Spanish Jesuits of the 
sixteenth century were not. Mr. Greg’s article 
on the Obligations of the Soil is a development of 
the following tgnoratio elenchi. Democrats hold 
that the soil being a limited gift of nature, ought 
to be administered for the common good and 
notably so as to grow more food: if the land be 
administered exclusively so as to grow as much 
food as possible, we shall have no animal food, no 
meadows, no woods (except on cold mountain- 
sides), no heaths, hardly any open s —all 
which democrats would dislike ; ergo allthe private 
rights to which democrats object are good. 


In the New Quarterly Magazine Lewis Parker 
ives some very mpg; 00 A Leaves from an 
igrant’s Journal in Canada;” John Latouche 
supplements his Notes of Travel in Portugal with 
some observations intended to be practically 
instructive. The Portuguese hoe is better for 
lanting cabbages than the English spade, but the 
ortuguese plant them year after year on the 
same ground, and have no idea of the rotation of 
crops. They raise maize year after year on the 
same ground, because they use gorse, gentians, 
moss, ferns, &c., torn up by the roots, instead of 
straw in their cattle-sheds, whereby they get three 
times as much manure and have all the straw for 
feed. The Portuguese women who work in the 
fields all have from five to thirty pounds worth 
of gold jewellery ; and a camellia tree in full flower 
is very ugly, for at any one time three-fourths of 
the blossoms are withered and brown. 





THE circumstances under which Christian IV. 
of Denmark signed the Treaty of Liibeck in 1627, 
and withdrew from all participation in the Thirty 
Years’ War, receive elucidation from the despatches 
of Sir Robert Anstruther in the Public Record 
Office. Up to the end of April Christian was 
pressing for aid from England, and he had re- 
ceived assurances from Charles that with the 
supplies which he hoped to obtain from Parlia- 
ment he would send all the help that he could need. 
The quarrel between King and Parliament, how- 
ever, which was consummated in the violent scene 
of March 2, put an end to all hope of subsidies, 
and Charles ordered Anstruther to inform the 
King of Denmark that though he would do what 
he could for him, he must have patience. 

Christian’s answer was given on May 2 (0.S.). 

“Necessity,” is Anstruther’s account of his reply, 
‘hath no law, which causeth me to have patience par 
force, but wishes withal of God he had known sooner 
what he might have expected, thinking it much that 
in so short a time those hopes which were given and 
sent him by your Lordship’s directions, and delivered 
by mine own servant, should so soon be changed, seeing 
that upon those assurances he had scraped. together 
what he could to make a head against his enemies, and 
refused indifferent good conditions of peace that were 
offered unto him, saying plainly it will be hard for 
them to answer one day to God, who have drawn him 
into this labyrinth, wherein he runs not only hazard 
of his life and crown, but of his reputation, of which 
he hath ever been very tender, and moreover that now 
he could not be able to work so good a peace for his 
friends and neighbours as formerly he could have 
done, nor so honourable for himself, and his posterity. 
He hath been thus plain, and withal writes that if 
I had been as careful in solliciting aid from England 





Arnold cannot help identifying with the author 





for the maintenance of the common cause, as I was in 





solliciting him to undertake this business and per- 
suading him to the continuance of it, and feeding him 
from time to time with fair words and promises, he 
would then have had greater cause to approve my 
diligence than now he hath.” 

The Peace of Liibeck was signed ten days later 
on May 12 (O.8.). There can be little doubt 
that we have one more instance of the deleterious 
influence which the strife between Charles and the 
House of Commons exercised upon the course of 
Continental politics. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
appeal of the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society for subscriptions to meet the expenses 
connected with Lieutenant Cameron’s gallant at- 
tempt to trace the course of the Lualaba, and so 
to complete Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries. This 
appeal certainly deserves a liberal response from 
the countrymen of Cameron. Alone, and in the 
face of extraordinary difficulties and perils, this 
young officer is tly striving to achieve a dis- 
covery which will redound to the credit of Eng- 
land. We are confident that the appeal for help 
will not be made in vain. 


Tue German Polar Committee at Bremen, 
which was so active in promoting the despatch of 
the Germania, is taking steps to secure the equip- 
ment of a fresh Arctic Expedition. It is desired 
that our SS. Society should strengthen 
the hands of Dr. Fiusch and the German geogra- 

hers, in their representations to the Imperial 
erman Government, by expressing its sense of 
the value and importance of the proposed under- 
ing; and we not doubt that their wishes 
will be complied with by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son with all possible goodwill and heartiness. 
If the idea is promptly made to take definite form 
and shape, a German expedition may be utilised 
to very good effect, in a general scheme for the 
examination of the unknown area round the Pole. 
It would proceed, like the Germania, to the east 
coast of Greeniand, and could then usefully co- 
operate in the discovery of the northern boundary 
of that vast mass of land. The direct distance 
from Hall’s farthest up Smith Sound to Cape Bis- 
marck, the most northern point seen by the Ger- 
mans on the east side, is about 540 miles. This 
distance must be doubled if the coast tends much 
to the north, McClintock made a sledge journey 
of 1,200 miles, which can be repeated. So that 
the united efforts of one of the vessels of our 
Arctic Expedition on the west side, and of a 
German Expedition on the east side of Greenland, 
could, under the least favourable circumstances, 
complete the discovery of the whole northern 
side. This will be a geographical feat of the first 
importance, although only a portion of the work 
te done. We wish the German Polar Com- 
mittee all possible success in their efforts to secure 
the despatch of an expedition. 


Tue names of the two Arctic .ships will of 
course be changed; indeed, that of the whaler 
that has been purchased could not be adopted, as 
there is already a Bloodhound in the service. It 
has been suggested that the memory of Captain 
Cook’s memorable voyage to the North should be 
revived, and that the ships of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion should be named the Discovery and Resolu- 
tion. We believe, however, that the names will 
be those of two later Arctic navigators, and that 
the two ships of our new Arctic Expedition will 
be the Parry and the Franklin. 


Commanper A. H. MarxHam, the second i 
command of the Arctic Expedition, arrived 
London on the evening of the 2nd, having been 
telegraphed for from Lisbon. He will p 
immediately to Dundee, to enter six experie’ 
men as ice quartermasters. Oaptain Nares is ei 
pected to arrive in London, from Hong Kong, 
on the 17th or 18th inst. We trust that the 
appointment of the other officers will be promptly 
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made ; for the importance of giving them as much 
time as possible fur preparation cannot be over- 
rated. As it is, there is barely sufficient time to 
make all necessary arrangements. 


We are glad to hear that that distinguished 
ing officer, Major Godwin Austen, assisted 
by Lieutenant Harman, was appointed to accom- 
pany the force employed to reduce the Dufila 
tribes to order, on the northern frontier of Assam, 
during the present cold season. A valuable ad- 
dition will thus be made to our geographical 
acquaintance with the least known, but not the 
least interesting, part of our Indian frontier, 
namely, that which divides Tibet from Bengal and 
Assam. 

As an instance of successful acclimatization, the 
introduction of chinchona cultivation into British 
India is most remarkable. For the plants have 
not only been transplanted from one quarter of the 
globe to another, but they have been converted 
from wild to cultivated products. The beneficial 
results of bringing quinine and the other febrifuge 
alkaloids in the chinchona bark within the reach 
of the people of India certainly cannot be exagge- 
rated. Chinchona cultivation in India was com- 
menced in 1861. In 1874 there were 2,649,033 
plants on the Government plantations of the Nil- 
giri Hills alone ; besides private plantations, among 
which 234,531 plants and 4693 ounces of seeds 
have been distributed. In the same year 91,773 
Ibs. of bark were supplied to the manufactory, for 
the — of quinine, in a cheap form for use 
in India, the value of which was 2,294/.; and 
1,181 cases of East Indian and Ceylon bark were 
sold in the London market. The tallest chinchona 
tree on the Nilgiri Hills is now thirty-two feet 
high, with a girth of 28} inches. 

THE project for a ship canal across the Darien 
isthmus is still occupying the attention of Ame- 
rican engineers. The Commission for the exami- 
nation of the inter-oceanic canal routes met at 
Panama this month, to consider the reports already 
made. The choice lies between Nicaragua and 
Darien, the Tehuantepec route requiring too many 
locks. The Nicaragua route, it is understood, is 
considered certainly practicable. 


THE survey of the section of the railway across 
the Andes from Buenos Ayres to Chile, which lies 
between Mendoza on the east side of the Cordil- 
lera and San Felipe on the west, has been com- 
pleted. The plans of the line between Mendoza 
and Buenos Ayres are also finished; and it would 
be difficult to find, in any part of the world, a 
tract of country presenting such facilities for the 
easy and cheap construction of a line, as that 
selected by Messrs. Clark and Oo. for this great 
inter-oceanic railway. The great difficulty is the 

of the Andes, which will be effected by 
way of Uspallata. 


AN official account from Guayaquil says that 
a road is being made by the Government from 
the pass on the mountain Chimborazo, at the 
altitude of 13,530 feet above the level of the 
sea, to the village of Playas, which is about 250 
feet above the leve! of the sea, making therefore 
& difference of level of about 13,280 feet in 
sixty-five miles. Some forty miles of this are 
completed, at a cost of upwards of 25,000 dollars. 
Reg wor through Guaranda, San Jose de 
Chimbo, Chuctu, and Valsapamba. The labourers 
on it, of whom there are about 300, receive 2 
reals or about 83d. a day. 


Ir is reported by the Swedish rs that Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjold will contest ” new Arctic 
expedition, the object of which is not especially 
to advance to the North Pole, but to carry on 
— investigations in the polar regions gene- 

‘y: 

Tr is stated that two officers of the Consular 
service have been attached, as Chinese interpreters, 
to Colonel Browne’s expedition, which, as we re- 
cently remarked, is about to explore the trade- 
route from Bhamo to Talifoo in the Yiin-nan 





province. It is intended, we hear, that the party 
should afterwards work its way along the valley 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang, and having made a 
thorough investigation into its capabilities from a 
commercial point of view, finally proceed to 
Shanghai. 

THE meeting of the International Geographical 
Congress which was announced to take sie at 
Paris at Easter, has been postponed till July, in 
consequence of the numerous applications for 
space at the Geographical Exhibition which have 
been already addressed to the President, Vice- 
Admiral La Ronciére le Noury, and which have 
consequently led to the necessity of securing a 
larger building than had at first been thought 
necessary. he exhibition will, it is an- 
nounced, be held in the Palais de l’Industrie or 
in a building to be erected specially for the 
purpose, and will include plans, maps, charts, 
drawings and books referring to pe ome sub- 
jects, as well as instruments and machinery, and 
useful products of foreign countries, together with 
objects of European industry. The Commission 
appointed to organise the entire scheme have in 
contemplation to publish a journal of Commercial 
Geography, for which they have solicited contri- 
butions. 


Tue French Department of Marine has just 
published some details respecting Martinique 
(among other colonies) from which we observe 
that the population in 1871 was 156,108, being an 
increase of 2,181 over that of the previous year. 
The imports amounted to 33,138,770 francs in 
value, and are pretty equally divided between 
France and foreign countries, but of the exports, 
which are rather more than the imports in value, 
two-thirds go to France, the chief article being 
sugar, which represents no less than half the value 
of the exports. 


A San Francisco correspondent of the Augsburg 
Gazette alluding to the enormous emigration of 
Chinese thither, remarks that were it not for 
them the fish and vegetable markets would be 
almost closed and all railway works would be 
stopped, not to speak of other scarcely less.im- 
portant branches of industry, to which their 
presence is equally essential. Every trade is to be 
seen represented in the Chinese quarter, including 
some photographic colourists who have just 
arrived and do a thriving business. There are 
eighteen Chinese doctors in the town, one of whom 
has handsomely furnished chambers and often a 
dozen patients waiting to see him, while six 
assistants are generally preparing his medicines, 
which are exclusively vegetable ones. Ofanatomy 
they have no knowledge, though they know of 
some remedy against small-pox which has acted 
most efficaciously in the case of several outbreaks. 
There are twenty eating-houses in the city where 
all recognised Chinese delicacies are obtainable, 
such as stuffed dogs, fricasseed rats, birds’-nest 
soup, &c. On ordinary days the price is absurdly 
cheap, but on rare occasions the chief Chinese 
merchants feast the municipal authorities, and the 

tice then rises as high as several dollars per 
ead. 


THE Xélnische Zeitung announces the appearance 
at Mayence of the second volume of the Hebrew 
missionary Eben Saphir’s narrative of his travels 
in Egypt, Arabia, India, and Australasia, which 
although — as far back as 1854 have not been 
fully made known till the present time. Eben 
Saphir, who is a Pole by birth, was originally 
engaged by some of his co-religionists at Jerusalem 
to report upon the social condition and general 
status of the Jews scattered over the various dis- 
tricts of the Indian empire and the Australian 
colonies, and in 1866 he published a volume of 
the notes which he had written down in Hebrew 
during the course of his travels. This volume 
gives a résumé of his personal observation of the 
condition, habits and usages of the Jews in the 
different countries which he visited, while the 
concluding part of his travels is devoted to the 





consideration of the traditional literature, biblical 
commentaries, and manuscripts in use among 
them, in regard to which he has made some very 
interesting and important discoveries. It has 
been announced that a German and English trans- 
lation of the original Hebrew will speedily appear. 





LONDON GOssIP IN 1723 (GATHERED FROM SOME MS 
NEWS LETTERS). 
** London : 23 April 1723. 

“On Saturday last y’ King went to y* Theatre 
ee in Lincolns Inn Fields to see y* Comedy 
called y* Merry Wives of Windsor. And last 
night y° Prince & Princess went thither to see y* 
Comedy call’d Cutter of Coleman Street, in both 
w*" was y® Entertainment of Dancing in Burlesque 
Characters call’d Jupiter & Europa, or y* Intreagues 
of Harlequin. It is observed that this season has 
been very fruitful of New Plays. 

The close of last week Capt. Roberts of y* 
Horse Guards and Robt. Dillon Esq. fought a 
duel near y® Cocoa Tree in Pall Mall, wherein 
both were dangerously wounded.” 

“97th April 1723. 

“They write from York y* y* Archbishop’s son 
was marryed to M™ Roundel last Tuesday 7 night, 
she has £500 a year & £3000 in money, y°® Bride- 
groom is about 19 and his Bride about 15 years 
of age.” 

“ 15th June 1723. 

“We have had large demands upon us on 
account of the Civil List w™ our Parliam*‘ cheer- 
fully & readily complyed with. What has occa- 
sioned y* Exceedings on y* head has been y* t 
Pensions granted to Persons of different Nations ; 
did we not live in an age where virtue & honesty 
flourish in y* strongest manner, it might be in- 
sinuated yt when a House of Commons grants 
money with much alacrity & cheerfulness, they 

ive as a Body what y* particular Members y* 
Someed y°® Majority expect to receive a share of, 
and thus are bribed by y* publick Money to enter 
into Measures w*" must tend to y® Destruction of 
y® State. 

“ Yesterday dyed at his House in Soho 
a very advanced age y* Earl of Bradford Lord 
Lieu‘ of y° County of om his. L’ship is suc- 
ceeded in hon' & Estate by his son y*® Lord Vis* 
Newport, to whom an Estate is left by his Father 
of about £13000 a year. 

“The Prince & Princess went this evening to 

Theatre in y* Hay Market to see y* Opera called 

lavius,” 


uare in 


“18 June, 1723. 

“Yesterday at 3 in y* afternoon a Fire broke 
out in warehouses belonging to some Turky 
Merch* behind Billiter Square and soon destroyed 
y™ & y* Goods, amongst w™ were 60 Bales of silk 
vallued at £10000. The House of Col. Porteen 
where S' Randolph Knipe formerly lived & 2 or 
3 others were burnt down. Some of M' Poveys 
New Invented Bombs to extinguish Fire were 
made use of & did good Execution. Two other 
new Invented Engines were also work’d, w™ by 
y° help of 4 men turning two wheels sucks y* 
water into a Leathern Pipe, w™ can be carryed to 
y® Top of any House or in any Room, & at one 
end forces it out at y* other end with a constant 
stream. 

“ There were this day great numbers of Persons 
of Distinction at y* Tower to take leave of y* late 
Bpp. of Secbenter [Amana > who about noon 
went on board y* Navy Barge accompanied by M" 
Morrice, his wife & some others. .... He was 
in a Lay Habit attended by two Footmen in 
—_ iverys. When he departed from the 

ower Wharf many of y* Spectators were un- 
cover'd, & with Loud voices said, God be with 
him.” 
20th June 1728. 

“The Trade of Spittlefields is so much in- 
creasd y* great numbers of weavers both Papists 
& Protestants have come over from France & 
Holland & settled there, *Tis computed y‘ within 
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these 18 months past above 1,000 Houses have 
been built there & inhabited.” 
“29 June 1723. 


“The Town of Battersea about 3 miles from 
this City being y* place of y® Lord Bolingbrokes 
Nativity have Rung y‘ Bells for sev" days succes- 
sively on acct of his L‘ships arrival, & yesterday 
when he appeard in publick a Hogshead of Strong 
Beer was given to y° Towns people who drank his 
health & afterw** made a very large Bonfire by 
way of Rejoycings.” 


“On Sunday last y° Rt Hon” y° Lady Russel 
Relict of y° Lord W™ Russel y* was Beheaded 
departed this life at Southampton House in 
Bloomsbury Square, aged 86, by whose death we 
hear a good sum falls to y*° Dutch* Dowager of 
Rutland & an Estate of about 5,000/. a year to y® 
Duke of Bedford.” 


Ist Octr 1723. 


“17th Oct 1723, 

“This morning D* Halley, King’s Professor of 
Astronomy, gave y® Lord Chancellor an account 
of y* Blazing Star y* hath appeard for sev'' even- 
ings last past. It rises at 7, & is discernable in some 
measure by y® naked eye, but by y* help of Tele- 
scopes they can Discern y* Star in y* Middle of 
what appears like a Blaze.” 

“7 January, 1723. 

“Tis very surprizing to hear y* Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his own times w* yt Pious Prelate 
solemnly devoted to y® Eternal God of truth 
shot by some people be deem’d a Romance, the 
report of others, hearsay, and y* like; & y* those 

ople should likewise give out y‘ y* 2* part of y* 

pps History w® relates to y° Reyns of K. W™ 
& . Mary has not y* consent for its publication 
as was expected.” 

“11th January, 1723. 

“ Yesterday at 5 in y* morning ended y* Ball 
in y° mys Market, a great number of Ladys went 
from y* Lord Viscount Falmouths in Masquerade 
dresses. His M‘y and y* Prince were present at 
y° Theatre in Habits. The Dress w* was y* 
wonder of y* Assembly was a Walking Statue with 
2 heads; it’s computed y‘ above 1,000 Persons 
were there. 

“ This afternoon y* Archbpp. of York arriv’d in 
Town at his House in Cecil Street from York 
City with a numerous Retinue, having with him 
2 Senta and 6 besides 20 Horsemen.” 








BOSTON LETTER, 


Boston : Dec. 22, 1874, 
Mr. Emerson’s Parnassus appeared last week. 
It is a good-sized octavo of more than five hundred 
pages, with a brief preface by the compiler. The 
only rule he adopted in the selection was to insert 
such poems, or parts of poems, as he liked, and 
certainly the book gives evidence of a catholic 
taste. From Chaucer there are extracts a few 
lines long as well as the story of Griselda; there 
are some of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and brief selec- 
tions from the plays; oddly enough, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” and the 
“Rhyme of the Duchess May;” yet of William 
Blake only “The Tiger,” “The Sunflower,” and 
the sing’ “Orthodoxy ;” of Landor only two 
lines, the “ Inscription on a Sea-Shell.” On the 
other hand, there are very copious and just selec- 
tions from many other poets. The greatest space, 
nearly one hundred and fifty pages, is devoted to 
narrative poems and ballads. Probably no one 
will be perfectly contented with this compilation, 
for the reason that it is made by some one else, 
but it cannot fail to give a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. It is to be noticed that many of the 
oems are given in mutilated form, and 
r. Lowell’s “ Hosea Biglow's Lament ” is purged 
of its Yankee dialect, and, with very slight 
changes, printed in academic English. This was 
done by the author, at Mr. Emerson’s request. 
The preface is interesting. Mr. Emerson 
says :— 
“The poet demands all gifts, and not one or two 
only. Like the electric rod, he must reach from a 





point nearer to the sky than all surrounding objects, 
down to the earth, and into the wet soil, or neither is 
of use. The poet must not only converse with pure 
thought, but he must demonstrate it almost to the 
senses. His words must be pictures, his verses must 
be spheres and cubes, to be seen and handled... . 
Coleridge rightly said that ‘ poetry must first be good 
sense, as a palace might well be magnificent, but first 
it must be a house.’ Wordsworth is open to ridicule 
of this kind ; and yet, though satisfied if he can sug- 
gest to a sympathetic mind his own mood, and though 
setting a private and exaggerated value on his com- 
positions, and taking the public to task for not admir- 
ing his poetry, he is really a master of the English 
language ; and his best poems evince a power of dic- 
tion that is no more rivalled by his contemporaries 
than is his poetic insight. But his capital merit is 
that he has done more for the sanity of his genera- 
tion than any other writer.” 

There are many extracts from American poets, 
though none from two valued more highly in 
England than here—namely, Walt Whitman 
and Joaquin Miller; what is more to be regretted 
is that the book contains, naturally, none of Mr. 
Emerson’s own poetry. 

It is understood that the preparation of this 
volume has caused a delay in bringing out the 
volume of Essays, which is probably postponed 
until another year. Mr. James Lowell's volume 
may be looked for, however. Among other an- 
nouncements is that of a volume of short stories, 
which have appeared in various American maga- 
zines during the last few years, by Mr. Henry 
James, jun. Mr. James is now writing a long 
novel in the Atlantic Monthly, to run through the 
whole year. 

I would most earnestly call the attention of the 
readers of the ACADEMY to a reproduction, by the 
heliotype process, of Blake’s Book of Job, with an 
introduction by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, which 
has just come out in this city. Of the plates Mr. 
Norton says with truth that they 


“reproduce, with the closeness of a facsimile, the 
general character of the original engravings ; but they 
fail to render the most delicate beauties of expression, 
and the finest touches of execution. The inmost, 
evanescent, vital spirit of the original is not to be 
found in these copies. But for what they do afford— 
the poetic and pictorial conception, the general com- 
position, the distribution (though not the scale) of 
light and shade—these heliotypes are greatly to be 
prized, and by their means many a lover of art, who 
without them could know little of Blake’s style, may 
gain a near and, so far as it goes, a true acquaintance 
with the best designs of the most spiritually imagi- 
native of English painters.” 


As was only natural, Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s in- 

terpretation of the different plates is largely 

uoted from, but in the remarks explanatory of the 
fifth of the series Mr. Norton observes that 


‘“‘it seems to me that there is a clear distinction be- 
tween the fires that surround Satan, and which he 
pours on the head of Job, and the flames of light with 
which the shrinking angels are clothed; and they, 
indeed, seem to shrink away, not so much in com- 
passionate horror, as in dread of contact with the 
deathless fires in which Satan burns.” 


Mr. Rossetti, it will be remembered, gave the ex- 
planation which Mr. Norton quotes but rejects. 

The introductory sketch is admirable. It is 
sympathetic but discriminating. Mr. Norton 
does not go so far as Mr. Swinburne in praise 
of the Prophetic Books. Speaking of the Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, he says :— 


“It is a book of abundant but most erratic genius, 
in which childishness and maturity, wisdom and folly, 
strength and weakness, plainness and obscurity, ima- 
gination and understanding, humour and passion, para- 
dox and truism, poetry and prose, contend and share in 
a bewildering and unexampled fashion. The book is 
the expression of the free play of an tmpulsive genius, 
bound by no laws but those of its own making; and 
it would seem as if Blake, with little hope of the 
acceptance by others of the doctrines he had to pro- 
pound, gave himself no pains to render them intelligi- 
ble to the common reader, and pleased himself with 
the indulgence of his own eccentric humours. In this 





quality it is like the work of a child, who expects no 
followers, and looks for no converts, but amuses him- 
self with an impossible world of his own imagining, 
more important and absorbing to him, for the time, 
than the actual world of the nursery, the schoolroom, 
and the garden. Blake was a most childlike man 
childlike in simplicity and faith: childJike even to 
childishness, as mystics are apt to be, in the indul- 
gence of wayward moods, and in the defect of the 
sense of proportion between individual conceits and 
the wisdom of mankind.” 


The whole essay is well worth reading, and, with 


its artistic criticism, which is only too brief, 
admirably supplements Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s in- 


troduction to his recent edition of Blake’s poems, 
The book is very nearly the handsomest that has 
ever been published in this country. It is from 
the press of James R. Osgood and Co, 
esterday took place with appropriate cere- 
monies the dedication of Hitchcock 1, which 
contains the new Congregational Library. The 
building is an excellent one for the purpose for 
which it is designed. It differs from every other 
library building in the a in — abso- 
lutely fire-proof. The shelves alone are of wood. 
The rest of the building consists of brick, stone, 
and iron, even the windows having iron sashes, 
It has room for 123,301 volumes, and it is ex- 
that half or two-thirds of the space will 
immediately filled. It is intended to supple- 
ment older and larger libraries, especially in the 
branches of biblical, exegetical, statistical, bio- 
graphical, ecclesiastical, and historical research. 
In the Nation of a week or two since there 
was a notice of one of its editorial staff, Mr. 
John Richard Dennett, who died about a month 
ago. I cannot add anything to that article, which 
was a discriminating as well as a warm tribute 
to a man whose loss is deeply mourned by the 
few who knew him, while it is at the same time 
a serious blow to the literature of this country. 
He held by far the first position among the young 
men in criticism ; his disapprobation was the more 
noticeable in a land where “ genial” criticism is 
the rule, and his praise was all the more valued 
because it was never won by pretence. His own 
sincerity made him able to separate sharply the 
false from the true ; and while he was merciless to 
shams, he was always glad to recognise genuine 
merit. Every word that the Nation said about 
him was true. His death was indeed a heavy 
blow. Tomas SERGEANT PERRY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORIGINAL OF SHAKESPEARE’S “ OTHELLO.” 
Casa della Vida, Venice. 

That Shakespeare’s Othello was founded on one 
of Cinthio’s novels is one of the common-places 
of literary history. But it has not been noticed 
that there are circumstances in the play which are 
not to be found in the novel, or that the personage 
whose history was transformed into the story of 
the Moor is to be met with among the heroes of 
the Venetian Republic. A few notes, therefore, 

ing the relations between Venice and Cyprus 
at the time when Othello is supposed to have 
yisited that island will not be out of place. 

In 1471, one Giosafat Barbaro went on an 
embassy from the Republic of Venice to Usong 
Hassan, or Uzun Hussun, and wrote an account 
of his travels, which was published by Aldus ; 
the narrative being so graphic that an English 
version of it may be read among the publications 
of the Hakluyt Society. 

Giosafat Barbaro landed at Famagosta from 
Venice, shortly before the death of the last of the 
Lusignano kings, whose consort was the noble 
Venetian gentlewoman, Caterina Cornaro. After 
a brief sojourn at the Cypriot court, the ambassador 

ed towards Persia, and, stopping on the 
way at a city called by him Chuerch (Karman- 
shah,on the Kerkha?), he tells a tale which 
(although he protests against his own entire belief 
in it) has subjected him to the charge of childish 
credulity. His story purports that in this city of 
Chuerch there was a spring, or pool, the waters of 
which not only c leprosy, but saved grain- 
crops from the destruction caused them in Cyprus 
by the locusts. His words are as follows :— 


“This water is said to have great efficacy against 
leprosy and against locusts, of one and the other of 
which plagues I will not say that I have had any ex- 
perience, but that [I have witnessed] the credulous- 
ness of certain persons [with regard to their antidotes]. 
At that time a Frenchman, with some servants and 
Moorish guides, was going that way to the said pool, 
with what result I know not, but it was said publicly 
that many persons were thus cured. Whilst I was 
still in that town, there arrived an Armenian who, 
long before I set out, had been sent by the King of 
Cyprus to bring some of that water ; and two months 
afterwards, I being in the country on my return, after 
my arrival at Tauris, he came back with the water 
in atin flask. He accompanied me for two days, and 
then went on his way towards Cyprus, where I, find- 
ing myself on my homeward voyage, saw that identical 
flask of water suspended on a pole projecting from a 
certain tower; and the natives of the place assured 
me that, owing to this water, they had no longer any 
locusts; and there I also saw certain red-and-black 
birds, called ‘Mahomet’s birds,’ which fly in flocks 
like starlings ; and as he told me, in like manner in 
Cyprus when I was returning, these birds destroy all 
the loeusts they can find, and in whatever place this 
water may be, they instinctively fly towards it, as 
asserted by the peasants there.” 

The last King of Cyprus died the year after 
Giosafat Barbaro gave this account of Mahomet’s 
birds; and the crown of his widow, Caterina 
Cornaro, passed to the Republic of Venice in 
1489. The Signory vested the government of the 
island in a Jord-lieutenant, six councillors, super- 
intendents, a treasurer, Captain of Paphos, and a 
Captain of Famagosta, alias of Cyprus; each of 
these officials to be of Venetian birth, elective by 
the Grand Council of Venice. And in the years 
1506-7 the veracity of Giosafat Barbaro was 
officially confirmed by the lord-lieutenant then in 
office (by name Christopher Moro), now known 
far and wide under the pseudonym of Othello, 
and whose despatches received at Venice on 
May 22, 1506, and June 26, 1507, inform the 
State that “the locusts were doing mischief, 
although the water, their bane, had arrived.” 

“That the locusts had damaged the wheat, and 
that the reason assigned was, the water had been 
spilt, so that they had sent others into Persia to 


feteh the suid water; it takes them eight months to 
0 and return.” 





On October 16, 1507, the Senate listened to the 
perusal of another despatch from the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Cyprus concerning wheat and “the 
water of Costanza;” which name, at Venice, 
was then doubtless the synonym of Barbaro’s 
“ Chuerch,” and may perhaps give a clue to the 
as whose waters cured lepers and destroyed 
ocusts; and although the fact may sound no less 
improbable than those stories of 

“ Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
which interested Desdemona, and facilitated the 
suit made to her by Othello, the circumstances 
narrated by Giosafat Barbaro were nevertheless 
gravely listened to by those potent, grave, and 
reverend signors who formed the Venetian Senate. 

Fronting the summit of the “ Giants’ Stair,” 
where the Doges of Venice were crowned, there 
are still visible four shields “ spotted with mul- 
berries” (“ strawberries” in the description of 
Desdemona’s handkerchief), indicating that that 
part of the palace portal on which they are carved 
was terminated in the reign of Christopher Moro, 
whose insignia are three mulberries sable and 
three bends azure on a field argent; the word 
‘Moro ” signifying in Italian cither mulberry-tree 
or blackamoor. 

In July, 1469, this Doge wrote rather a strin- 
gent letter to James King of Cyprus, implying 
that he had trifled with the affections of Caterina 
Cornaro, and the consequence was that she forth- 
with became queen-consort of the island, and 
ruled it for sixteen years after her husband’s 
demise, which took place in 1472, one year after 
that of the prepotent — to whom she may 
be said to have owed her crown. Doge Chris- 
topher Moro effected indirectly the annexation of 
Cyprus to Venice in 1469; and in May, 1505, as 
a reward for military and diplomatic services, the 
Grand Council elected his namesake—Christopher 
Moro, son of Lorenzo —lord-lieutenant of the 
island, where he remained, after his term of ser- 
vice had expired, and by reason of his being thus 
accidentally on the spot he was appointed to defend 
it from an hypothetical attack which, according 
to report, was meditated either by the Soldan, 
the Sofi, or the Turk. This statement exists in 
the summary of a despatch from Christopher 
Moro’s successor, the Lord-Lieutenant Lorenzo 
Giustinian, who adds that he and the counsellors 
had “elected Christofal Moro captain of the 
fourteen ships detained by them from fear;” and 
it is a curious coincidence that the tenour of these 
official advices from Cyprus corresponds precisely 
with the causes assigned for the subsequent de- 
spatch of “ Othello” from Venice for the defence 
of that island, as in act i. scene 3 of Shakespeare's 
tragedy. And, finally, the return of Christopher 
Moro to Venice is recorded in Marin Sanuto’s 
Diaries, thus :— 

A.D. 1508. “Ttem. The ship from Syria arrived, 

October 22. having on board Christopher Moro, on 
his return from the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Cyprus. 


1508. 


“In the morning there presented himself 
October 26. 


to the College, Christopher Moro, returned 
Lord-Lieutenant from Cyprus, and elected 
Captain in Candia, wearing his beard for 
the death of his wife [Desdemona?] on 
her way from Cyprus, as heard previously, 
and he made his report.” 

Sanuto has not transcribed the Moor'’s “ Report,” 
so we do not know whether it alluded to the 
“locust water,” or to his wife’s death; but, at 
any rate, the despatches of the Lord-Lieutenant 
may be said to have tested and confirmed the 
veracity of his countryman Giosafat Barbaro, who, 
according to the Barbaro genealogies in the Correr 
Museum, died at Venice in 1494, and was buried 
“behind the grotto in the monastery of San Fran- 
cesco della Vigna.” 

To return to Christopher Moro. He was deci- 
dedly a lady’s man, as according to Barbaro’s 
genealogies he was married four times. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the tale, whether told 





by Cinthio or Shak , must have its inci- 
dents dated between 1486, when Catherine Cor- 
naro abdicated in favour of Venice, until the fall 
of F osta, in 1571. Further, Moro’s military 
exploits in the Romagna, against Caesar Borgia, 
and subsequently during the League of Cambrai, 
as recorded by the Venetian historians, and by an 
inscription which once existed in the Palazzo 
Pretorio at Padua, would warrant his saying of 
himself, “ I have done the State some service, and 
they know it.” 

Cinthio’s novel, it may be added, would never 
have sufficed Shakespeare for his Othello, The 
Italian described Desdemona’s handkerchief as a 
“nose-napkin” (pannicello da naso), and says it 
was most delicately wrought, but does not give 
the design, which reveals the whole thing. Had 
he called things by their right names, the sale of 
his book in Venice would have been prohibited. 
Othello came out in 1611, according to Malone; 
Chalmers says 1614, and Drake 1612; and as 
among the Venetians in England from 1603 to 
1615 there were the secretary Scaramelli, and the 
ambassadors Duodo, Correr, Francesco Contarini, 
and Foscarini, from one or other of them, or from 
some of their attendants, Shakespeare—who may 
perhaps have been struck by some English transla- 
tion of Cinthio’s tales—might easily have ascer- 
tained the true story of Ats Othello. 

Rawpon Brown. 








STATUE TO KING ROBERT THE BRUCE AT 
STIRLING. 
Bellevue, Chelsea : Jan. 5, 1875. 

A few months ago I was applied to by my 
friends north of the Tweed to subscribe to a 
monument to King Robert the Bruce, described 
as “a statue surmounting an a pe- 
destal,” to be erected on the Castle Hill, in Stir- 
ling. Having done so, as a patriotic Scotchman 
should, I found, on receipt of the printed papers, 
that the designer of the statue in question (the 
sculptor, in fact) was Mr. George Cruikshank, and 
that the artist had submitted his design to the 
Queen at Windsor, who had “ most cordially ap- 
proved of it,” and that the site has been granted 
to the committee by the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Struck by the coincidence of the name being 
the same as that of our comic draftsman of ve- 
teran years, and having some misgiving as to a 
comic statue of the old chivalrous king being the 
right thing, I wrote to the secre for the under- 
taking—Mr. W. Christie, of Stirling—enquiring 
into the antecedents of the sculptor employed, 
and received for answer that he knew nothing of 
him except that he lived in the Hampstead 
Road! 

If you will kindly print this letter, perhaps we 
may hear something more of him. I am aware 
that Mr. Cruikshank has faith in himself, but it is 
only since his day, and very lately indeed, that we 
have had comic artists of great educated ability ; 
and however much we may enjoy his humour, it 
is impossible to look upon his art with pleasure ; 
and a public statue is one of the things that 
ought to be protected from experiment. 

may mention that the statue in question is 
stated to cost not more than 1,200/., the half of 
which seems already subscribed. 
Wit11am B. Scort. 








The Evrtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti~ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 9. 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Gladstone on “The Voltaic 
Battery; the Electric Tele- 

graph ” (Juvenile Lecture). 
~ Ballad Concert, St. James’s Hall. 
8 p.m. Miss Ada Cavendish in The New 
Magdalen at the Charing Cross 

Theatre. 
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Monpay, Jan.11,  5p.m. London Institution: Professor 
Armstrong on “The Life- 
History of Plants and Ani- 

mals.” 

8 p.m, Medical. 


» Monday Popular Concert, St. 
James’s Hall (Mdlle. Krebs). 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 


TUESDAY, Jan.12, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. E. Ray 
Lankester on “The Pedigree 
of the Animal Kingdom.” 

8p.m. Civil Engineers. Photographic. 
Anthropological Institute. 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgi-zal. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13, 3 p.m. Literary Fund. 
8 p.m. Archaeological Association. 


~ Geological. Graphic. Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. 
8.30 p.m. Royal. Antiquaries. 
THURSDAY, Jan.14, 3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 


Duncan on “The Grander 
Phenomena of Physical Geo- 


graphy.” 

-m. Royal Society Club. 

p.m. London Institution: Professor 
Rolleston on “The Early «In- 
habitants of England.” 

. Chemical. Mathematical. 

Inventors’ Institute. 








FRIDAY, Jan. 15, 8 p.m. Philological : Mr. F. T. Elworthy 
on “The Dialect of West 
Somerset.”” 
9p.m. Royal Institution ; Professor Tyn- 
dali on “Some Acoustical 
Problems.” 
SCIENCE. 


Records of the Past; being English Transla- 
tions of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monu- 
ments. Published under the sanction of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology. Vol. 
II. Egyptian Texts. (London: Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, 1874.) 


Tue second volume of the Records of the 
Past contains the translations of fourteen 
ancient Egyptian texts. Some of these texts 
are in very sober prose, and are of importance 
for the history and geography of very remote 
periods. Of the poetical compositions two 
are of historical interest, the others are 
sacred hymns. Of the remaining texts three 
are decidedly works of imagination, whilst a 
fourth describes a Syrian journey, the reality 
of which is a very fair matter for con- 
troversy. 

The inscription of Una, now completely 
translated for the first time, is of prodigious 
antiquity. I hope no one who reads this 
will be scandalised by my saying that its 
date is probably more ancient than that 
assigned on the margins of English Bibles 
to the Deluge. Una was in the service of 
several Egyptian kings in succession, the 
first of whom, Teta, is the thirty-fourth on 
the royal list of the great temple of Abydos. 
The royai names of this period (correspond- 
ing to the sixth dynasty of Manetho) stand 
in the following order on the tablet dedicated 
to his predecessors by Seti I. of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty : — Unas, Teta, Userkara, 
Merira, Merenra, and Neferkara. This order 
is in perfect harmony with inscriptions con- 
temporary with the sovereigns bearing the 
names just quoted. Una, who in his youth 
enjoyed an honourable position at the court 
of King Teta, rose to the highest offices first 
under Merira, and then under Merenra. The 
relative chronological positions of Unas and 
Neferkara are equally well established. The 
inscriptions still extant of Sabu, surnamed 
Abeba, a high functionary under King Teta, 
speak of him as being already a distinguished 
officer under King Unas. And the inscrip- 
tions of the queen of Merira are still extant, 
which show that King Neferkara, her son, 
was the younger brother and successor of 
Merenra. There is a long series of such 
texts completely independent of each other, 





containing perfectly credible statements rela- 
tive to comparatively short periods of time, 
and as free from what Sir G. C. Lewis calls 
“ the tendency of the Oriental mind to enor- 
mous numerical exaggeration,” as the sta- 
tistical records upon the tombstones of our 
own churchyards. It is the study of this 
series of texts which compels us to admit 
the succession of monarchical rulers in 
Egypt extending back to a very remote an- 
tiquity. The antiquity of Una as compared 
with what we have been taught to regard 
as the earliest extant literature may be 
estimated by the fact that he flourished at 
the commencement of the sixth Egyptian 
dynasty—Unas was the last king of the fifth 
—whilst the writer of the Pentateuch, who- 
ever he was, was familiar with a royal name 
of which no trace can be discovered till the 
nineteenth. 

The inscription of Una consists of fifty 
lines, and at present we possess no more 
ancient Egyptian text of the same extent. 
There are, indeed, very much older inscrip- 
tions (for instance, the religious text on the 
coffin of king Mycerinus, and the very 
remarkable ones in the tomb of Chuu, in 
Lepsius’ Denkmaeler, ii. pl. 43), which 
prove that the language of Una, like the 
religion professed by him and the whole 
social and political organisation of Egypt, 
had flourished for centuries before him; but 
as compared with the language written 
during the eighteenth dynasty, or even the 
twelfth, it presents some remarkable archaic 
forms. The difficulties in the way of trans- 
lation have been most successfully overcome 
by Dr. Birch wherever success was possible. 
Unfortunately, translation is not all that is 
required to make a text thoroughly intel- 
ligible. The nature of the charges borne 
one after another by Una must for a long 
time at least be a matter of doubt or con- 
troversy to archaeologists. The names of 
many localities at that remote period neces- 
sarily baffle all geographical investigations 
at present. But these difficulties, far from 
being in themselves insoluble, tend gradually 
to disappear before fresh accessions of know- 
ledge. The splendour and extent of the 
reign of Pepi Meriri over the whole of 
Egypt was already known from monuments 
found in all parts of the country, and even 
in the Arabian peninsula. But we learn 
from Una, who commanded this king’s armies 
in the war with two great nations, that 
Ethiopia also was subject to the royal rule, 
and furnished important contingents of negro 
troops. Under the supreme direction of 
Una for the organisation of the army, we 
find the heads of the priesthood of both 
Upper and Lower Egypt; a sufficient proof 
that in the older as well as in later times no 
such thing as a sacred caste existed like that 
in India. The warlike reign of Pepi Merira, 
which lasted for at least eighteen years, as 
is known from an inscription in Wady 
Maghiara, was followed by a period of pro- 
found peace, and Una, who was governor of 
all Upper Egypt under the successor of that 
monarch, was chiefly occupied in great works 
of public utility. 

The most important inscriptions of Thoth- 
mes III. (of the eighteenth dynasty) are 
translated by Dr. Birch, and among them the 
inscription of Amen-em-heb, accidentally 





discovered a year or two ago by Dr. Ebers, 
This invaluable text, containing the bio. 
graphy of an officer of no very exalted 
rank, like several other texts of the same 
nature, confirms and completes the informa. 
tion furnished by the official royal inscrip. 
tions of Thothmes III. and his successor 
Amenophis II. It is from this source that 
we learn, among other things, that the former 
of these two kings died in the fifty-fourth 
year of his reign, and was succeeded by the 
latter, his son. The annals of Thothmes III. 
have unfortunately come down in a very 
mutilated condition. The walls on which 
they were inscribed are mere ruins, from 
which whole blocks have disappeared. The 
records of the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, and twenty-eighth years are 
wanting, and the order in which the remain- 
ing fragments should be read, some of which 
are in Paris, must be determined by their 
contents. Some of the numbers which 
appear in the present translation require 
revision. ‘ The forty-second year,” at page 
47, line 11, is clearly a misprint for ‘‘ twenty. 
fourth,” but “the thirty-second year” is a 
mistake of the copy from which Dr. Birch 
has made his translation. It is so evidently 
at variance with the context that M. de 
Rougé long ago called M. Mariette’s atten. 
tion to it. This latter gentleman, after care- 
fully examining the monument, wrote back 
saying that the number forty-two is still 
perfectly legible, though “Tun des chiffres 
diz a presque disparu par une sorte de disso- 
lution spontanée de la pierre, et il est évident 
que si M. Lepsius a fait sa publication sur 
un estampage, il a di lire 32.” _M. Mariette 
verified another correction at the same time, 
and M.de Rougé very justly observed that 


“la science doit paraitre établie sur des bases 
bien solides aux yeux de tout esprit impartial, 
lorsque l’interpréte peut, de son cabinet, et malgré 
de larges lacunes, indiquer ainsi par avance le 
chiffre des corrections qu’on trouve ensuite sur 
les monumens par une exploration plus minu- 
tieuse.” 

The fragment printed at page 20, con- 
taining, as it does, records from the twenty- 
ninth to the thirty-fifth year, should evi- 
dently come between the fragment printed 
at page 42, which contains the events 
not later than the twenty-fourth year 
(“fortieth year”’ in line 32 being a manifest 
clerical error), and the fragment printed at 
page 48, which begins with events of the 
thirty-eighth year. 

An important document of this reign 
might have found its fitting place here. It 
contains a list of the populations reduced to 
submission by Thothmes IJ. both in 
Africa and Asia. It is of great geographi- 
cal interest, particularly as regards the 
nations composing the confederated army 
defeated by the Egyptian king in the battle 
of Megiddo. 

The translations contributed to this vo- 
lume by Professor Lushington and Canon 
Cook cannot fail to make Egyptologists 
congratulate themselves on the accession to 
their ranks of two such excellent scholars. 
The critical notes which Professor Lushing- 
ton has appended to his translation of the 
Third Sallier Papyrus in the Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
show a most intelligent insight into the 
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difficulties of the Egyptian text. Canon 
Cook’s translation of the long inscription of 
Pianchi is quite admirable both for its ele- 

ce and for its accuracy. Much as my 
own views differ from some which the 
learned Canon has greatly at heart in his 
commentary on the Bible, I am bound to 
say that his illustrations of the sacred text 
from Egyptian sources are thoroughly scho- 
larlike, and as different as possible from 
what we have been accustomed to, either on 
the conservative or on the destructive side 
of the question.* 

The travels in Palestine and Syria of a 
contemporary of the great Rameses, and 
therefore (according to the most competent: 
judges) anterior to the Exodus of the Israel- 
ites, must necessarily be of the utmost in- 
terest. The narrative, however, is not told 
by the hero of it; it is, on the contrary, 
addressed to him. Had the journey with 
all its adventures really taken place ? or is it 
the writer’s intention to sketch a possible 
journey (just as we might a tour in Switzer- 
land or Italy), strictly adhering to topo- 
graphical facts and coulewr locale, but 
drawing upon his imagination for the ad- 
ventures of his hero? The question is by 
no means easy of solution. A great deal 
depends upon one of those problems of 
Egyptian grammar to which a very insuf- 
ficient degree of attention has yet been paid. 
Tam not alluding to the use of the negative 
particles which occur frequently in this nar- 
rative. M. Chabas is most unquestionably 
right in translating them in an interrogative 
sense. The whole context requires this 
sense, and it is incredible that another 
should have been proposed. My difficulty 
is this. On reading M. Chabas’s translation 
I constantly find verbs in the past tense, 
“Didst thou not then go?” “Hast thou 
not seen?” “ Hast thou not trampled? ” 
“Hast thou not penetrated ?’’ “ Wentest 
thou not?” “Didst thon not meet?” 
“Let me tell all that happened to thee at 
the end of thy road?” If the corresponding 
Egyptian expressions are equally definite in 
the use of a past tense, then indeed there 
can be no doubt that the writer meant to 
describe a journey which: had taken place. 
But in every one of these instances, and 
others of the same kind, the Egyptian verb 
may quite as correctly be translated by a 
present tense, and if the present tense be 
substituted for the past, the whole context 
will be consistent with the hypothesis that 
the writer’s intention is simply, “I have 
made for thee the portrait of the Mohar, I have 
travelled for thee through foreign provinces,” 
as he says at the end of his work, in M. 

bas’s version. It is not right, however, 
to confine the evidence to this portion of the 
papyrus, and it is much to be regretted that 
all the earlier portions of it which have been 
translated by M. Chabas have been omitted. 
They are indispensable as aids to the inter- 
pretation of the later sections, and some of 


_ are highly interesting for their own 
Sake. 





* I may perhaps here mention one illustration 
which has escaped Canon Cook at Judges xx. 2, and 
1 Sam. xiv. 38. It has not yet, I think, been noticed 
by anyone. The use of the word “corner” for chief- 
tain is certainly a reminiscence of the Egyptian 

, and is particularly striking in Isaiah xix. 13. 





Mr. Goodwin has translated one of those 
sublime hymns in which the dominant note 
is decidedly monotheistic. It is in honour 
of the Creator and sustainer of all existences, 
the father of the fathers of all the gods, the 
one god without a peer, whose name is 
hidden from his creatures. He is the Lord 
of eternity, and the everlasting Maker, 
causing all things which are to exist, the Lord 
of wisdom and truth. He is at once the 
Lord of terror most awful and the Lord of 
mercy most loving. He it is who raises the 
heavens and fixes the earth, who makes 
grass for the cattle and fruitful trees for 
men, who makes the birds to fill the air, and 
gives breath to those in the egg, feeding the 
bird that flies, giving food to the bird that 
perches, to the creeping thing and the flying 
thing equally. He provides food for the 
rats in their holes. If he consumes his 
enemies with flame and subdues the wicked 
with his eye, he lies awake whilst all men 
sleep, seeking out the good of his creatures ; 
he is gentle of heart when one cries to him, 
he listens to the poor who is in distress, and 
delivers the timid man from the violent. 
The conception of a self-existent Creator of 
all things is extremely ancient in Egypt, but 
the form in which that conception is ex- 
pressed, as in the beautiful hymn of which 
I am speaking, is met more. frequently in 
productions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. The “ Lamentations of Iris and 
Nephthys,” translated by M. de Horrack, 
are not less interesting in their way. This 
composition appears to have had a liturgical 
use. It was to be recited on behalf of the 
dead. The rubric at the end directs that 
during the recital two handsome women 
should sit on the ground with the names of 
Iris and Nephthys inscribed upon their 
shoulders, crystal vases full of water in 
their right hands, and loaves of bread made 
in Memphis in their left hands. 

The most difficult of the Egyptian texts 
translated in this volume is that entitled 
“The Instructions of King Amenemhat I. 
to his son Usertesen I. ”’ (or rather “ Usert- 
sen,” i.e. “their wealth” or “ power’’). * 
This and the other documents contained 
with it in the Second Sallier Papyrus are 
the most difficult in the whole range of the 
Egyptian literature now extant. The Prisse 
papyrus perhaps contains a larger number 
of words as yet unintelligible to us, but the 
grammatical structure of the sentences is 
easy enough. The text of the Sallier papyrus 
defies all grammatical rule. It appears to 
me to be hopelessly corrupt and in many 
parts impossible of translation. In saying 
this, I am pronouncing no opinion against 
the truthfulness of the version of M. Maspero, 
who has had the use of the unpublished 
Millingen papyrus. This, he says, “is correct 
enough, and when entire contained the whole 
of the work; it is unfortunately mutilated 
at the end, and fails exactly where it is most 
wanted.” The uninitiated must therefore 
not be scandalised if they accidentally come 
across a version by Dr. Duemichen widely 
differing from that of M. Maspero. The two 
versions are really made from different texts. 





* A certain number of Egyptian proper names 
consist of nouns such as life, strength, &c., accompa- 
panied by my, his, her, or their. These pronouns 
refer, I believe, to the parents of the person. 





But let us hope that so highly valuable, nay, 
so indispensable, a text as that of the 
Millingen papyrus may not be allowed much 
longer to remain unpublished. 
M. Paul Pierret contributes the translation 
of a short text which is, perhaps, not quite 
correctly described as “the Egyptian ac- 
count of a scene of investiture with the 
Chain of honour.” The investiture, as M. 
Pierret himself observes, is not mentioned 
in the text, and it is only one of the scenes 
represented on the tablet. The volume 
finishes with two novels, the first being the 
“Tale of the Brothers,” translated by my- 
self ; the second the “Tale of the Doomed 
Prince,” unfortunately a mere fragment, 
translated by Mr. Goodwin. 
P. te P. Renovr. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
BOTANY. 


Tue tree-aloes of South Africa rank with the 
most remarkable of vegetable forms, and until 
quite recently were almost unknown. Professor 
Dyer collected all information relating to them he 
could obtain, and published it in the Gardener's 
Chronicle for May 2, 1874. This article is illus- 
trated. Fresh material having come to hand, he 
was able to correct an important error of his in 
the article cited, and in Nature, December 3, 
1874, he gives a summary of the present position 
of our knowledge of these singular trees. It 
contains some points of interest worth reproduc- 
ing. The species of Aloe are probably only really 
indigenous in south and east Africa, though 4. 
vulgaris is widely spread in the Mediterranean 
region and elsewhere, but only as a cultivated 
plant, or an escape from cultivation. A. indica 
of Royle is doubtless a variety of the preceding, 
as is also probably A. littoralis of Koenig, found 
at Cape Comorin, the difference in character being 
due to altered conditions of situation. In some 
rocky districts the tree-aloes form the dominating 
feature of the landscape, giving it a very peculiar 
appearance. The eastern species occasionally 
attains a height of 60 feet. There are two 
species of tree-aloe in South Africa—one endemic 
on the west coast, and the other confined to 
the east. That of the west, A. dichotoma, 
Linn., extends from Walvisch Bay to Cian- 
william. It is well described in Paterson's Travels 
in Africa (1789), but otherwise very little known. 
The present Governor of the Cape, Sir Henry 
Barkly, has made great exertions to procure 
plants for Kew, and two have now arrived in this 
country, the largest being eight feet in height, but 
there is some doubt whether they will eventually 
survive the voyage. The eastern species, A. 
Barberae, Dyer, was named in honour of Mrs, 
Barber, who first sent cuttings of it to this 
country. A. dichotoma attains a height of thirty 
feet, with a girth of about twelve feet. A. Bainesit, 
Dyer, turns out to be the same species as A, 
Barberae, the character of scattered or clustered 
leaves having broken down in this instance. The 
specimen named Barberae had its leaves originally 
arranged in rosettes at the ends of the branches, 
but as it grew they became distant and scattered. 
There are still some slight discrepancies to clear 
up with regard to the flowers. 


Tue Algo-lichen theory shadowed forth by De 
Bary (Handbuch der Physiologischen Botanik, p. 
29), and developed by Schwendener (“ Ueber die 
wahre Natur der Flechten,” in the Verhandlungen 
der Schweizer’schen Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
in Rheinfelden, 1867, PP. 88-90), and in numerous 
subsequent articles published in various periodicals, 
is gaining — Several other investigators, 
and notably Bornet (Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles, 5° série, t. xvii. p. 45, and t. xix. p. 314), 
whose first article is illustrated by a series of 
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eleven beautifully executed plates, have taken up 
the subject. To make these and the following 
references intelligible, we may set forth the sub- 
stance of the theory as briefly as possible, using 
the words of M. Bornet. It consists in regard- 
ing lichens as compound organisms, consisting of 
an alga and a particular species of fungus living 
parasitically on the alga. Of course this involves 
the partial destruction of the present constitution 
of the families of the lower cryptogams, and the 
utter annihilation of numerous “ genera,” and has 
naturally aroused opposition on the part of the 
lichenologists. It is not our intention to attempt 
to decide between th2 contending parties, but a 
few words on the present position of the question 
may be interesting. A fuller examination of the 
subject, by W. Archer, will be found in the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 1873, 
p- 217, and 1874, p.115. Mr. H. A. Weddell 
gives a more recent summary of the presumed 
discoveries in this direction (Comptes Rendus des 
Séances de Académie des Sciences, t.1xxix., séance 
du 23 Novembre, 1874). Fries combats this 
theory very strongly (Lichenographia Scandinavica, 
Pars prima), Dr. Miiller (Flora, 1872, p. 90) 
takes the same view, as also Dr. Wylander, and 
many other noted lichenologists. On the other 
hand, it is gaining many adherents on the Con- 
tinent. In the article by Weddell, referred to 
above, he states that Dr. Gibelli, in a recent com- 
munication, says that he had undertaken the culti- 
vation of the gonidia of Opegrapha varians, and 
after a certain time he had the pleasure of see- 
ing the gonidia submitted to observation de- 
velope into magnificent Chroolepus (Tentrepohlia), 
which successively produced sporangia and zo0o- 
spores. This is only one of many instances in 
which the gonidia of lichens have developed 
into organisms which have been pretty gene- 
rally accepted as independent beings, belong- 
ing to the algae; but this may with equal con- 
sistency be regarded as a different state of 
the lichen. However, we are told that the gonidia 
of widely different lichens actually develope into 
the same alga. Another difficulty in the way of 
the new theory—though Bornet declares it of little 
importance—is the fact that hitherto no one 
has succeeded in cultivating a perfect lichen 
thallus from spores. Mr. Treub (Onderzoekingen 
over de Natuur der Lichenen, Leyden, 1873) 
carried his experiments in the cultivation of 
gonidia and spores beyond those of Bornet. 
Weddell (1. c.) says, once prove that Stigonema, 
Strostphon, and allied genera, are true al, 
(usually considered as the imperfect state of free 
gonidia of lichens), and you destroy the principal 
argument raised by the opponents of the algo- 
lichen theory. Recent investigations, he thinks, 
have removed all serious doubts on this point. 
Whoever may be right, the impetus this new 
theory has given to original research has advanced 
our knowledge. Without accepting or rejecting 
the conclusions of either party, we should con- 
sider the production of a perfect lichen thallus 
bearing apothecia from the spores as more con- 
clusive than the presumed parasiticism and de- 
velopment of the gonidia into fertile algae. 

Dr. Hector, the Hon. Mr. Fox, and other ob- 
servers, have recently made some communications 
to the Philosophical Society of New Zealand, from 
which it appears that the colony is threatened 
with a very formidable and disastrous plague in 
the form of ergot in rye grass. It does not actually 
kill either the sheep or cattle, but it seriously 
affects their fertility. They suffer in autumn 
only, when they reel about helplessly and are 
violently convulsed. The only remedy is to re- 
move them to native pastures. 

In the last part of the Transactions of the Linnean 
Soctety (vol. xxx. part 2), Mr. Miers monographs the 
genera and species of the Lecythidaceae, the order 
to which belong the Bertholletia excelsa or Brazil 
nut, and Lecythis ollaria, the large woody capsules 
of which are known as “monkey-pots.” The 
Lecythideae are treated by most English writers 





(including Bentham and Hooker) as a tribe of 
the Myrtaceae; Mr. Miers, however, prefers to 
follow Richard and Lindley in retaining them as a 
distinct order, characterised by the remarkable 
“androphorum” or ring that bears the stamens, 
which sometimes becomes petaloid; the ovary 
almost always inferior, with Som two to six cells, 
having a small number of ovules either suspended 
by funicles from the axis, or basilar, erect, and 
sessile ; and the fruit of the nature of a pyxidium 
with opercular dehiscence. The order is divided 
into twelve genera, among which are distributed 
nearly two hundred species; several of the genera 
and a large number of the species being now 
described for the first time. The paper is illus- 
trated by thirty-three magnificent plates, contain- 
ing analyses of the important features in the 
characters of each genus, and drawings of the 
fruit of many of the more interesting species. 





BIOLOGY. 


Vital Phenomena Common to Animals and 
Plants.—Continuing our account of M. Claude 
Bernard’s lectures, reported in the Revue Scien- 
tifique, we find him strongly asserting, in opposi- 
tion to the heterogenists, the Harveian doctrine 
omne vivum ex ovo, “the egg or ovule being the 
point of departure of any thing endowed with life, 
whether animal or plant, mammal or infusorian.” 
Reduced to their simplest form, the complex phe- 
nomena of sexuality appear as two cellular ele- 
ments, and in the history of an egg or ovule, M. 
Bernard recognises two stages, pre-fecundation and 
fecundation, in both of which the two sexual 
elements are concerned in animals and in plants. 
Before fecundation, the egg is an apparatus con- 
stituted by the concurrence of two cellules, that 
of Purkinje and that of Balbiani. It should here 
be mentioned that the “ embryogenic vesicle,” the 
appearance and development of which M. Balbiani 
traced in the eggs of a spider ( Tegenarta domestica), 
in a series of observations held to be conclusive by 
M. C. Bernard, is a germinal centre distinct from 
the nutritive centre, which he places in Purkinje’s 
vesicle. According to the theory of pre-fecunda- 
tion, the concurrence of the two elements confers 
upon the ovule a power of attaining its completion 
as an egg, after which, in the higher animals, a 
fresh sexual impulse is necessary to the formation 
of an embryo, and its development, but in 
aphides, for example, the original impulse suf- 
fices to carry the egg on through all the stages to 
the perfect aphis. The conception of the “ primi- 
tive hermaphrodism of the egg,” started by Von 
Baer in 1828, and re-affirmed by Barthélemy in 
1859, seems established by the researches of Bal- 
biani. The female element of the egg is thus the 
vesicle of Purkinje, to which the epithet “ germi- 
native ” was formerly applied. “ It comes,” says 
M. Bernard, 

“from an ancestry by an inclusion (embottement) of 
germs; it transmits the influence of previous gencra- 
tions, and represents atavism. Beside it is a recent 
formation, the male corpuscle, directly emanating from 
the mother, the vesicle, or cell, of Balbiani, which re- 
presents the individual, and readily receives modifying 
impressions from its surroundings. Theovule specially 
represents what belongs to the species, and that is the 
influence of ancestors. 

“In the vegetable ovule there is a placental cord, a 
kind of thickening produced on the margin of the 
carpellary leaf, and which exhibits itself as a little 
mammillary prominence. It grows and surrounds its 
base with a double pad, which embraces it. This 
grows, ascends to the top, forming a continuous 
double envelope with a minute opening, the micropyle, 
the only communication between the exterior and the 
internal nucleus. At this period there is thus a 
nucleus with two envelopes. The nucleus hollows 
itself owt; its cell-tissue becoming thinner in the 
centre, and more condensed at the periphery. It is 
thus transformed into a sac, analogous to the Graafian 
vesicle. Inside it the embryonic vesicle, analogous to 
the animal ovule, developes near the top. At the 
opposite pole appear one or more antipodal cells, 
whose enigmatical office probably offers strong analo- 





gies to the cellule or vesicle of Balbiani, with which 
we compare them.” 

The process of fecundation requires the action 
of several of the male elements, or spermatozoids, 
characterised “by activity and disap nce 
through absorption in the female cell.” From 
recent researches cited by M. Bernard, he regards 
spermatozoids as analogous to the embryonic 
vesicles, and believes that there is a ism 
between their formation and that of the egg, both 
resulting from a concurrence of the two sexual 
elements. He alludes with approval to M. E. van 
Beneden’s theory, that there is “a morphological 
hermaphrodism in every animal individuality.” 

“In vertebrate animals,” he says, “each 
individual possesses the elements of the male and 
female sex in the two primitive layers of its 
blastoderm, and if at a later period one sex only is 
manifested, it is because the other sexual element 
has aborted.” 

It is found in plants that if the pollen is not 
applied in sufficient quantities, the fertilisation is 
incomplete. The same thing occurs in animals, 
and M. . Bernard thinks the phenomena of incom- 

lete fertilisation have not been sufficiently studied. 
He is inclined to ascribe to it the fact of second 
or later offspring, often resembling the first males 
with which the females had contact. 

Reviewing the various theories of the genera- 
tion of organic beings, M. Bernard observes :— 

“ Leibnitz considered all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse as the simple consequence of the primordial act, 
creation. The creative power intervened once, and 
had no need to repeat the effort, the natural order of 
things being determined for all time. He expressed 
this in the aphorism semel jussit, semper paret. Ac- 
cording to him there is no fresh point of generation 
properly so called, no fresh creation; the first being 
contained potentially, and in substance, all succeed- 
ing generations, and the observer can only witness 
the development of germs which were from the first 
included one within the other. The Genevese philo- 
sopher Bonnet adopted this view. He thought no 
animal really created the beings of which it was the 
source, but that each one contained germs enfolding 
each other, and throwing off successive envelopes. 
According to this mode of thought, however numerous 
might be the generations whose germs were thus 
superimposed, they were still limited in number: 
however remote the final period assigned to each 
species, it is nevertheless irrevocably fixed. Cuvier, 
whose genius for precision ill accommodated itself to 
hypotheses, received this with favour. He thought 
it the most satisfactory that had been proposed to 
explain the mystery of the multiplication of living 
beings.” 

Regarding the production of each fresh being 
as a process of evolution from preceding germs, 
M. Bernard considers the theory of spontaneous 
generation, or heterogeny, as logically inadmis- 
sible, but still subject to experimental determina- 
tion, and that he affirms to be entirely against it. 
“Tt has,” he says, “been driven in succession 
from the positions it occupied, and forced into 
regions that are obscure or unknown.” He con- 
cluded the lecture from which these words are 
taken with the following passage :— 

“Sexuality is the paramount, universal, and neces- 
sary mode in which resides the true unity exhibited 
in the entire series of animals and plants. Its me 
chanisms may be very complicated and very numerous, 
but physiological analysis succeeds in demonstrating 
their essential identity when reduced to their ele- 
mentary conditions. We have seen that sexuality plays 
the same parts in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and that their elementary mechanisms are the same; 
and we thus obtain a new and powerful 7, to 
add to those which previous lessons have disclosed.” 

Accepting this unity in the organic world, can 
we stop there? Are we not led to ee 
that, as the imaginary boundaries formerly sup- 
posed to separate animals from plants have dis- 
appeared in the light of investigation, so the sup- 
posed limits separating the inorganic from the 

—— world will equally disappear when more 
is known of molecular ph 


ysics? Is there no con- 
nexion between molecular and sexual bipolarity ? 
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There are some other points in M. C. Bernard’s 
lectures which we reserve for another occasion. 


Messrs. Scorr anp GatLoway have published 
jn the last number of the Quarterly Journal of the 
Meteorological Society their third paper on “ Col- 
liery Explosions and Weather,” giving the figures 
for the year 1872. The results show a close accord- 
ance with those obtained for the previous years :— 

Total number Percentages due to 

Year. of explosions. Barometer. Thermometer. Neither. 

550 49 22 29 

1871 207 55 19 26 

1872 333 58 17 25 
The chief new feature of the paper is two curves 
showing the barogram at Glasgow, and the pre- 
valence of firedamp in the mines for the last nine 
months of 1873, as ascertained from the records 
which are now kept, in accordance with recent 
islation. The accordance of these curves is natu- 
more striking than the figures given by the 

explosions. 

THE Cologne Gazette announces the death at 
Lund, in Sweden,-on December 23, of the veteran 
entomologist, Professor J. W. Zetterstedt, who 
had reached the age of ninety. He held the chair 
of Natural History in the University of Lund from 
1810.to 1853, and was noted as an efficient teacher 
and as a student of no inconsiderable merit in the 

ent of science to which he had specially 
directec. his attention. 


At the December meeting in the Capitol of the 
Royal. Accademia dei Lincei, it was decided that 
the prize of a gold medal, founded by Pietro 
Carpi, should be given for the best memoir upon 
Chemistry. An eulogium was pronounced upon 
their foreign member, the late Elie de Beaumont. 





We have received the report of the Sixth Annual 
Session of the American Philological Association, 
held at Hartford, July, 1874. It gives ample 
evidence of the interest which the science of 
language is exciting in America, and with more 
careful weeding there is every promise of a valu- 
able crop to come. There is a paper on “ English 
Vowel-Mutation,” present in “cag-keg,” by Pro- 
fessor Haldeman. Many of the vowel-mutations, 
however, mentioned by the Professor are not Eng- 
lish at all, and ought to have been treated in a 
more historical spirit. The change from annual 
to perennial had taken place in Latin, annus, 
perennis; the change represented by charity and 
cherish belongs to French; and with regard to 
frantic and frenetic, the change is neither English, 
nor a change from a to e, but from e to a. 

In Mr. Fowler’s paper on “ Paradoxes in Lan- 
guage,” there is the same absence of the historical 
method. Black is derived from the root bha, to shine, 
without any intermediate links. The transition of 
meaning is explained by the primary effects being 
light, brightness, whiteness ; the secondary effects, 
achange in the colour of substanees—blackening 
(or darkening). 

Then follows an excellent address by Professor 
F, A. March, which has been published sepa- 
rately, giving an account of the work done by 
students of language during the past year. A 
paper by Professor Tyler on “The Prepositions in 
the Homeric Poems” shows the increasing num- 
ber of verbs compounded with prepositions by 
Statistical tables founded on passages from the Iliad, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, and Xenophon. Such sta- 
tistics are useful if carried out, not mechanically, 
but in a truly scholarlike spirit, as by Tycho 
Mommsen in his researches on the preposition 
wera; otherwise what has been said of all statis- 
ties, viz., that there is nothing more deceptive, 
will apply to linguistic statistics also. Professor 
Sewall enters on a new discussion of the “ Dis- 
tinction between the Subjunctive and Optative 
Moods,” and arrives at the following conclu- 
sions :— 

“The subjunctive in conditional sentences differs 
from the optative in that it is a form to represent the 

as uncertain or contingent, while the optative is a 
form to represent it as merely conceived ; and .the 





four classes of conditional sentences may properly be 
thus described :—The first, ei with the primary tense 
of the indicative, as a supposition relating to actual 
fact; the second, «i with the secondary tense of the 
indicative, as a supposition relating to contrary fact, 
or implying that the contrary is the truth ; the ¢hird, 
éay with the subjunctive, supposition relating to 
contingent fact ; ef with the optative, supposition of 
conceived fact.” 


Professor Packard discusses Hom. Od. x. 81-86; 
Professor d’Ooge, the original number of oriyx in 
Demosth. de Corona; Professor Short, the style of 
the Vulgate ; Professor Whitney, the Proportional 
Elements of English Utterance; Dr. Trumbull, 
the connexion between the Numerals and the 
Names of the Fingers in the American Languages. 

The next sitting was opened by the Rev. C. W. 
Ernst, with a minute analysis of the German 
vowels. He was followed by Colonel Higginson, 
who read a most interesting essay on the history 
of the idea embodied in the word ¢u\avtpwria, 
and remarked that Max Miiller’s statement that 
“humanity is a word for which you look in vain 
in Plato or Aristotle,” requires some qualification. 
The word gAavOpwzia, however, means only love 
of man, which is now somewhat barbarously called 
Altruism, while humanity in the sense of the 
brotherhood of the human race, is, after all, a post- 
classical idea. It is difficult to judge of the cha- 
racter of a paper read by Professor Harkness “ On 
the Formation of the Tenses for Completed Action 
in the Latin Finite Verb,” from a mere abstract. 
Professor Fischer's remarks on the origin of sunt 

ut with the subjunctive, exhibits the true spirit of 

istorical scholarship ; and Mr. Morris, too, shows 
himself well read, in his paper “On the Age of 
Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis.” Professor 
Whitney read a paper on the Relation of Vowels 
and Consonants, and constructs a theory of a new, 
but somewhat fanciful alphabet. Professor van 
Benschoten in his remarks on “ Dr. Schliemann’s 
Discoveries at Hissarlik,” expresses his opinion that 
Dr. Schliemann, in spite of his over-great enthu- 
siasm verging on insanity, has done the world an 
incalculable service. Dr. Keep criticises the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor's Etruscan Researches, showing that 
the author lacks discrimination as well as special 
knowledge. Dr. Trumbull’s remarks on “ Names 
for Heart, Liver, and Lungs,” contains curious 
material. The last papers are—one by Professor 
Comfort, “On Helveticisms in Schiller’s Tell ;” 
an important essay by Professor Berghen, showing 
the mitic character of the Agaou language, 
spoken by the Falasha Jews in Abyssinia; some 
notes by Professor Whitney, trying to show that 
Giow in language is gic; and some remarks 
by Mr. Swinton on “ English as the Universal 
Language.” The next meeting will be held at 
Newport, R.I., beginining on Tuesday, July 15, 
1875. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstITUTE (December 22). 


Proressor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. Park Harrison exhibited tracings of late 
Phoenician characters still in use in the south- 
west of Sumatra. They differed entirely from 
early letters in other parts of the island. The 
natives had a tradition that some descendant of 
Alexander settled there; and if Nearchus’ second 
expedition, the account of which is lost, and the 
Tyrian and Sidonian mariners who formed part of 
it, reached the Bay of Bengal, the date, Mr. 
Harrison considered, would agree sufficiently well 
with the letters. 

Colonel Lane Fox read a paper on Early Modes 
of Navigation, in which he described the various 
contrivances employed by savage races for transit 
on the water. Commencing with the simple 
trunk canoe, the author traced the development of 
the art of boat and ship-building through the 
stages of stitched-plank canoes, bark canoes, rafts, 
outrigger canoes (single and double), the double 
canoe, the variation of hull, the weather platform, 








the rudder, and the rude sail, and gave the dis- 
tribution of their many forms ard modifications. 
It was argued that the rude bark float of the 
Australian, the Tasmanian and the Ethiopian, the 
catamaran of the Papuan, the dug-out canoe of the 
New Zealander, por 4 the built-up canoe of the 
Samoan were survivals representing successive 
stages in the development of the art of ship- 
building—not lapses to ruder methods of con- 
struction as the result of degradation ; that each 
stage supplies us with examples of what at one 
time was the perfection of the art countless ages 
ago. Some of the more primitive kinds spread 
over nearly the whole world, whilst others had a 
more limited area of distribution. Taken together 
they enable us to trace back the history of ship- 
building from the time of the earliest sculptures 
to the commencement of the art. 








FINE ART. 
TWO ART BOOKS. 


Roman Imperial Profiles, enlarged from Coins. 
Arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A., F.G.S. 
(Longmans, 1874.) It is quite possible that by this 
series of 160 lithographic profiles Mr. Lee will 
succeed in his desire to be “ useful to coin collec- 
tors, especially those who are beginning to study 
numismatics.” The scheme of the book is good, 
and particularly worthy of commendation is the 
idea of presenting the profiles without the dis- 
tracting accompaniment of legend and border 
which numismatists insist on reproducing. But 
we would advise the general reader, to whom Mr. 
Lee next hopes they will be interesting, to suspend 
judgment and not to commit himself at once to 
“faith in the accuracy of the profiles,” for in the 
first place it is obvious from the nature of things 
that the process of enlarging from coins must be 
beset with a danger of exaggeration which ought 
to be rigorously met by reference to such other 
authentic portraits as those of existing busts and 
gems wherever they may be available. With the 
small surface at his command the die sinker was 
compelled to intensify every little peculiarity of 
rofile to satisfy the demand for realistic portraiture 
or which the Romans, following in the footsteps 
of the late Greeks, were conspicuous. Is it then 
possible for a modern artist to correct these ex- 
aggerations solely by means of a “ knowledge of the 
anatomy of the human face”? We doubt whether 
it is, and we certainly cannot admit that it has 
been done in the book before us. Take, for example, 
the head of Trajan (plate xxxviii.) and compare it 
with the marble head of him inthe British Museum. 
In the marble his low forehead and fleshy eye- 
brows constitute a remarkable, but neither an un- 
pleasant nor an unnatural feature. In the plate 
they are made to destroy his intelligence and 
to render repulsive a face which the general 
reader at least would gladly look upon. Brutus 
again, there is no doubt, was in personal aspect far 
from the standard of Apollo or Adonis, but on the 
unmagnified coins and on a small amethyst in the 
British Museum the man is there recognisable be- 
hind his leanness, and this is more than can be said 
of plate iv. Portraits of Julius Caesar are to be 
found in a marble head and on two engraved gems 
in the Museum, and it has been not unfrequently the 
case that admirers of his career have expressed 
themselves satisfied with the resemblance to their 
ideal, Plate ii. will greatly disappoint them. As 
for Cleopatra (plate viii.) it may be said that not 
having had by nature a Roman profile, she might 
well have been omitted from the volume. 
Her charms lay not in her profile. We can 
look with pleasure on the fine cameo of 
Augustus in the British Museum, or on the 
numerous busts of him, and find no discrepancy 
between his features and the ideal suggested by 
the age of refinement to which he gave the im- 
petus as well asa name. On the other hand, not 
a few—particularly among the female portraits of 
later times—appear to be highly satisfactory. 
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Indeed, the mixture of good and bad plates is pre- 
cisely such as to support the statement with which 
we set out, viz., that a process of enlargement 
from coins must be guesswork unless checked by 
reference to other authenticated portraits. The 
short biographical notices which accompany the 
lithographs are expressly stated to be almost 
entirely translated from Mionnet. Still they are 
highly simple. On p. 60 we read DEO SARAPIDI 
(sic). If the ste is Mionnet’s, it is of course his 
fault. Sarapis is now understood to be a better 
reading than Serapis. 


The Types of the Gods and Heroes in Greek 
Art | Heroen und Giétter-Gestalten]. By Alex- 
ander Conze. (Vienna.) With a book of this kind 
one turns first to the plates, of which there are 
here 106. The result is not one of unmixed 
pleasure, for this reason, that though the subjects 
are taken from works of ancient art exhibiting in 
themselves the greatest variety in point of execu- 
tion, there pervades these plates an uniformity 
which must have stolen its way in from the 
imagination of the modern artist. Yet it would 
have been particularly agreeable had it been other- 
wise in a work like this, the object of which is not 
only to show how the forms onl aspect of the gods 
pea § heroes were conceived and rendered by artists 
of the best time, but also to trace these concep- 
tions to their earliest manifestation in existing 
monuments. Fortunately the transitions which 
occurred at different periods are sufficiently marked 
in the originals to remain still readily appreciable 
when taken along with the text for which, after 
all, itis to be remembered that these plates were 
intended to serve as illustrations. e text is 
admirable, as might be expected from the previous 
writings of Professor Conze, and this implies the 
greater praise since mythological research is a field 
in wil he had not before appeared. Nor is ita 
field in which hitherto brevity has been aimed at, 
except with the result of some very stray shoot- 
ing. If it is pardonable to pursue this metaphor, 
it might be said that Professor Conze is constantly 
scoring. Sometimes it seems as if what he gives 
in the way of mythology had been composed after 
a thoughtful study of Welaker’s Gétterlehre, fol- 
lowed by repeated visits to Greece itself, from 
which vivid impressions of natural phenomena 
had been brought back. Take, for instance, what 
he 4 of the goddess Athene. It was Welcker 
who had identified her as originally a personifica- 
tion of that light which dawns over the sky before 
the sun rises and seems to be quite independent of 
him—the same light which in the Mosaic account 
of the creation appeared and was approved on the 
first day, while the sun and moon were not created 
till the fourth. But it is Conze who, besides 
sparing the intricacy of Welcker, communicates 
to the description the freshness of his own sensa- 
tions at daybreak in Greece. Or again, when the 

uestion concerns the wine god, we are invited to 
the vale of the Eurotas in May time, to visit the 
modern village of Parori, where numerous springs 
play among the old plane trees, and from the 
rustic verandah of an hospitable Greek we may 
overlook a sea of blossom and fruit, the golden 
orange in its dark foliage—a sight which Mignon 
had not forgotten—fig trees and pomegranates in 
wild profusion. These are the gifts of the god 
who in moist, well-watered districts produces all 
the precious juicy fruits, just as Demeter gives 
the grain. We are to remember that Dionysos 
was more than the god of wine, and that the 
gaiety of his festivals was not all inspired by it, 
but in certain districts at least, as among the stern 
Spartans of the Eurotas valley, arose from irrepres- 
sible joy at the aspect of nature in May time. It 
was the abundance of his gifts that struck the 
senses, and hence, like Hermes, he had, especially 
in early times, the characteristic of productivity. 
When the character of a deity has been thus 
mythologically interpreted, there follows a state- 
ment of the process by which with various stages 
it was embodied in marble and bronze or reflected 
in painting. At first the effect of this juxtaposi- 





tion is surprising, since it would a from the 
meythtiags that the further back a deity is traced 
the greater is found to be the hold which he had 
on the minds of his worshippers, while from the 
artistic remains of the same early times it is im- 
possible to conceive that anything like a super- 
natural character could have been accredited to 
this or that god. But here we are warned that 
true piety is content with the merest symbol, and 
it is a point worthy of observation in the book 
now before us, that the symbols of the various 
deities, instead of being, as too frequently happens, 
mentioned in the fewest possible words, are ap- 
ointed a conspicuous place. A symbol and an 
Image are, it is true, two very different things, 
and if in time the latter superseded the former 
greatly in the Greek religion, it is not more than 
has occurred elsewhere. But it may be permitted 
to assume from the stories of images which had 
fallen from heaven that considerable scruples had 
to be overcome on the first introduction of images. 
The = once granted, the most unshapely of 
idols would receive the same reverence as a sym- 
bol, and would cease to be questioned as to its 
physical likeness to the being whom it claimed to 
represent. These are some of the many questions 
which arise pleasantly in reading Professor Conze’s 
book. A. S. Murray. 








WINTER EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First Notice.) 

Tose whose duty calls them toa , ape study of 
picture exhibitions, and to whom the courtesy of 
the Royal Academy threw open their sixth Win- 
ter Exhibition on the first morning of the new 
year, were thankful for a daylight which the last 
evening of the old had not promised, and which 
has not been darkened since. So that by the 
time this is in the hands of our readers, many of 
them should have made themselves already at 
home among the pictures at Burlington House. 

The collection is of such a scale and character 
that you can readily and happily make yourself at 
home in it. The vestibule and five rooms of the 
Academy's gallery are furnished, not crowded, 
with two hundred and sixty-nine paintings, all 
within comfortable distance of the eye. This, 
I think, is the smallest number of works that 
has ever been brought together at one of these 
shows. But among this number the proportion 
of positive masterpieces is high, and there is 
scarcely anything that has not some historical 
interest, or that— without respect to personal 
likes and dislikes—one has reason to wish away. 
Quality would here make up for quantity, even 
if the defect of quantity were itself a thing 
to be deplored. But the judicious student cares 
more to master and remember a few beautiful 
things than to skim and forget a great many. He 
will not be inclined to deplore the moderate 
number of works exhibited, or at any rate not 
for its own sake, but only if he takes it 
as a sign that the sources of these exhibi- 
tions are running dry. And that ought not 
to be. It is certain that in thus taking upon 
itself, only on a larger scale, the task of the old 
British Institution, and inviting together from 
right and left examples of the great ancient 
schools and of our own school down to its last 
stage but one, the Royal Academy does more 
than it could do in any other way for the in- 
terests of art in England. It is no less certain 
that the materials capgble of being brought 
together upon such invitation, to our infinite in- 
struction and delight, are as far as possible from 
being exhausted. What we have seen within the 
last six years has been little more than a sample 
of the vast riches which have flowed into this 
country from abroad, or been disseminated over 
it from within, from the sixteenth century till 
to-day. It has been little more than enough to 
tantalise us with thinking of the mighty and 
peerless public gallery, or system of galleries, 





that we might ss in d if these 
treasures could Saggy my from the 
castles and manor houses and town and 
coun es where they lie scattered, into 
the custody of the State or the great municipali- 
ties. That private zeal should have collected fom 
is well ; but that private custody should keep them 
in the dark seems to the lover of art, the lover 
of beauty and genius, the lover of the past, like an 
injurious infringement of his right to know and 
to enjoy. It is conceivable that a day may come 
when the State and the municipalities will be 
ready to bid for the works of the immortals at a 
price which the wealthiest private owner will not 
care to refuse. But till then, there is only one 
consolation for those to whom knowing and en- 
joying the works of the immortals is the salt of 
ife ; and that is when they are brought out from 
their places of shelter for occasions of exhibi- 
tion and study like the present. Such occa- 
sions are expected with a growing eagerness. 
There is a growing public desire to make the 
most of them. And hence, one might hope, a 
growing motive for possessors to bring their 
treasures out. The pleasure to the student, 
the gain to his study, are so immense; the 
private inconvenience so slight. So great is the 
risk which science and the community run con- 
tinually from the accidents of private custody, 
from neglect or fire ; so small that which private 
interest runs from the accidents of transport and 
exhibition for the benetit of the community and 
of science. One might hope, I say, that consider- 
ations of this kind heey press more strongly 
every day upon the possessors of old masters; and 
then the winter exhibitions at Burlington House 
would go on and prosper. But it looks a little as 
if those great collectors or inheritors of collec- 
tions, who felt the force of such considerations, 
had done the best they could from the first, and 
as if those who failed to feel their force at first 
were not going to feel it now; and then it would 
be true, and lamentable as true, that the sources 
of the exhibition were running dry. Of the great 
English houses, only two contribute this time 
in any bulk to the collection; I mean those 
of Abercorn and Yarborough. Many of them 
formerly conspicuous by their absence are con- 
spicuous by it. still, The Queen has helped 
the exhibition before, and helps it again, with 
four examples of great interest. The Dukes of 
Buccleugh and Sutherland, Lord Delawarr, Lord 
Denbigh, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Heytesbury, 
the Dowager Lady Cowper, and Sir William 
Miles, all contribute. Many of the most inter- 
esting things belong to owners whose generosity 
has been tested over and over again, as notably 
to Mr. Fuller Maitland of Stanstead Park. To- 
gether with Mr. W. Graham and Mr. Cook— 
also a previous contributor—this gentleman fur- 
nishes the chief examples in the gallery of early Ita- 
lian art. Several of the best English landscapes also 
belong to him. In this department Mr. Woolner 
sends, as usual, a valuable contingent. The con- 
tributors number altogether over a hundred, so 
that many of them send only one or two pieces 
each. Scarcely any school is absent. The French, 
as usual, finds very m representation ; after 
two or three Claudes and Poussins, there is one 
Greuze and one Boucher for the last century, one 
Géricault and one Decamps for this. The English 
school predominates, as is also usual and natural. 
Maclise is the English history painter, and Calcott 
the English landscape painter, whom the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy have chosen 
among their late members to represent English 
art in what I have called its last stage but one. 
A paragraph at the head of the catalogue informs 
us that it had been their intention to add a choice 
from the works of Etty, but that this was unavoid- 
ably given up. 

Certainly no exhibition of old masters has 
called for so little criticism as this on the score 
of pictures that would have been better away, oF 
of titles and ascriptions due to the carelessness of 
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an owner or his delusion. Let the little that needs 
saying on either of these heads be said and done 
with. No. 190 is not by Luini, but by one of the 
late and weak hands of the Milanese school in its 
decay ; and is full of repainting. No. 177 is given 
toa “ painter unknown,” whereas it is a valuable 
and perfectly indisputable fragment of Luca 
ignorelli. No. 188 is a fine specimen of the 
rtrait art of Ghirlandaio; but the Sassetti were 
not counts. No. 130 is an injured—almost a ruined 
—Saint Catherine of the Venetian school, with her 
wheel of martyrdom and palm of recompense, and 
the emblematic unicorn in the landscape: we are 
informed that its title “Queen of the Gipsies” is 
a misprint in the catalogue for Queen o oe 
(ie. of course, Catherine Cornaro), thoug do 
not think the features are hers. Scarcely less diffi- 
cult to accept is the title given to No. 167. No. 
51 is a work of suspicious appearance. Here and 
there a Venetian picture is set down toa master 
when it is due toa scholar. Here and there are 
some questionable names of those who have sat for 
portraits. If there are more points of this kind that 
need making, there will be plenty of eyes to detect 
them. Nay, I see that in some quarters points of 
this kind, and some of them quite imaginary, have 
been very ungraciously insisted on already. I pass 
from the negative to the positive parts of what I 
have to say. 

Once or twice before, the English master or 
masters lately dead, whose works have been 
chosen for exhibition side by side with those of 
the old schools, have been accommodated apart. 
This time the histories of Maclise and the land- 
scapes of Calcott are distributed at large among 
the Titians and Rubenses and Rembrandts and 
Vandycks and Claudes.. The arrangement is very 
favourable to comparison and contrast. No school 
or period occupies any one gallery quite to itself. 
In the first room the older English school prevails 
in figure and landscape; with Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds and Romney; with two unsurpassable 
Gainsboroughs ; with Stubbs and Morland ; and, 
coming into our own century, with Crome, Cot- 
man, and Brooking. But Gainsborough’s ex- 

uisite Sisters smile across the room at Maclise’s 

ton in his Printing Office; and Cuyp and 
Ruysdael and Canaletto are there beside Collins 
and Calcott. The second gallery has nearly 
the same constituents, with additions from 
the Low Countries—a MRuysdael, a Teniers, 
a WVandevelde, and several rare portraits of 
Vandyck. In the great third gallery the north 
wall is the place of honour; and here are half-a- 
dozen superb Venetian pieces with one or two 
not so good, flanked on either hand by a 
landscape of Turner and of Salvator, and be- 
yond these by two boy portraits of Velazquez 
that make even the canvases of Venice look 
pale. On the opposite side of the room are two 
great Rembrandts, one of them from the collec- 
tion of the Queen; at the west end a hurtling 
seene of the Conversion of St. Paul, by Rubens; 
with the intervals filled by portraits of Antonio 
More, Franz Hals, Vandyck, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and landscapes of Rubens, Ruysdael,Cuyp, 
and Turner. The fourth room is in part given up, 
by what has now become a kind of prescription, to 
the pictures of the earlier religious schools of Italy. 
Of the Lippis; the Crivelli; the two mystical 
altar-pieces of the Florentine school; the Sig- 
norelli aforesaid ; a portrait piece by Ghirlandaio ; 
a Fra Bartolommeo and an Andrea del Sarto; 
with a Saint ascribed to the early days of Raphael : 
of these and more I shall have occasion to say 
something next week. But they have not got the 
fourth gallery to themselves: they share it with 
more portraits of Vandyck, and with saints of 
Zurbaran and landscapes of Gaspar and Canaletto. 
Here alone are no ~~ But in the fifth room 
they prevail again—Morland and Zoffany and 
Wright of Derby and Opie, together with the 
greater Gainsborough and Reynolds, and in the 
company, once more, of Calcott and Maclise. 

A natural way of taking such an exhibition, and 





discussing the matters of criticism and history 
which it suggests, would be by a schools. 
But I prefer to take the hint set by the system 
that has been employed in hanging. I propose to 
dwell on these points of contrast and compari 
that arise not by separating schools, but by mixing 
them, and seeing how a succession of different 
schools deals with the same order of conceptions. 
Thus our study will be divided, not according to 
schools, but according to subjects. It will begin 
next week with the class of sacred pictures; and 
here, of course, the painters of Italy will predomi- 
nate. We shall go on to- portraits; and in this 
class we have masterpieces of all schools to consider 
together, with their affinities and their differences. 
Next will come landscapes and pastorals ; and here 
the English will prevail, though we shall have to 
attend to other chords mightily struck before ever 
there was a school of painting in England. And 
lastly; we shall come to pictures of history and 
imagination not religious; in which—at least as 
to bulk—the work of our own countrymen will 
more than ever have the preponderance. 
Srpney CoLvin. 








THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

ONE can pass a very agreeable hour or two in the 
Gallery of this Society, looking at “ the thirteenth 
Winter Exhibition of Sketches and Studies by 
the Members,” which opened on the 4th instant. 
The average of the contributions is skilful, facile, 
and attractive, although not much beyond that 
can be said in favour of any of them save the 
fewest. The associates and the younger members 
of the body count for more, in the general result, 
than the elder members. 

Four leading exhibitors are Sir John Gilbert, 
the President of the Society, Mr. Houghton, Mr. 
Pinwell, and Mr. A. H. Marsh. The first-named 
artist is very fairly represented by his Prisoners 
of War, an incident of the Parliamentarian cam- 
paign in one of the northern counties ; the Notary 
Public and his Grandchildren (from Longfellow’s 
Evangeline), pleasant in composition and in feel- 
ing, though executed in a rather offhand fashion ; 
and Cade and his Rabblement, howling and 
tramping through the streets of London with 
fire and steel, like so many devils broken loose. 
There are other works by this painter, in- 
cluding several small landscape sketches. Mr. 
Houghton makes a very bold venture in 
selecting as his subject The Enchanted Horse 
(Arabian Nights); more especially as he does not 
represent the courser soaring upwards, ,as most 
painters would have done, so as to give the thing 
as much of an air of possibility as it will bear, but 
galloping right forward upon nothing. He is all 
coated with a curious coloured patterning, supple- 
mented by elaborate housings. A flock of wild 
geese cross the sky behind the horse and his 
riders. To treat sv eccentric a theme once in a 
way may be permissible to an artist having a 
somewhat exceptional direction of faculty ; and no 
doubt Mr. Houghton has done with it what few 
of his contemporaries could have achieved. An- 
other subject from the Arabian Nights—The 
Transformation of King Beder—is less bizarre, 
though still peculiar enough, and is proportion- 
ately more satisfying. Beder has been metamor- 
phosed by the sorceress into a beautiful crane: 
she curtseys to him sarcastically—an action that 
has not a very oriental look—making a great dis- 
pray of the rich shawl-patterning of her skirt. 

er female attendant, just behind her, smirks 
and sneers in unison. This capital work is 
replete with minute details, which are, how- 
ever, for the most part, handled with con- 
siderable freedom. The Fireside shows a boy 
and girl taking their pastime on a tiger- 
skin rug: this picture, also, has no little oddity 
of aspect, and, as it is oddity with no par- 
ticular meaning at the core of it, we incline to 
think it somewhat excessive. Mr. Pinwell takes 
two Moorish subjects, The Prison-hole, Tangier, 
Women Visiting a Prisoner, and The Auctioneer, 





A Street-Scene, Tangier. Both these paintings 
have a pale warm brownish tone, much eal cha- 
racter and choiceness of work, and more uniformity 
of ease than used to be the case with the produc- 
tions, always remarkable for talent and uncommon- 
ness, of this artist. The poe faces, however, 
are stippled up to a morbid degree, not unfairly to 
be termed “ finikin ; ” while some of the hands, on 
the contrary, are slurred. Mr. Marsh’s picture is 
named Love among the Roses, and represents two 
young lovers of the last century standing slightly 
apart in a garden, with their backs turned to the 
spectator. Immediately in front of them is a 
green garden seat of awkwardly cumbrous make, 
and behind this is a clump of vari-coloured rose- 
bushes, to which a sunset-flushed sky forms the 
sole background. This is a work of rich sweet 
colour, and (as our description may already 
have indicated to the reader) of much peculi- 
arity of general treatment ; that sort of peculiarity 
which consists in reducing a subject to its barest 
and least suggestive rudiments, and then educing 
from these a certain harmony and delicacy, a 
nicety of poise and reserve of significance, which 
raise the thing up again into the level of artistic 
if not of intellectual conception. It is a sort of 
new start (now not a little in vogue) in the method 
of presentment ; not worth trying at all until after 
the more obvious and more comatee methods have 
been long in use and well worked out, but, under 
this condition, involving a kind of originality, and 
at any rate demanding, if it is to be in any degree 
successful, a great amount of aptitude and skill in 
workmanship. Mr, Marsh has managed to pro- 
duce in this way one of the very best pictures in 
the Gallery. He has several others here, mostly 
of the landscape class; all worthy of notice, but 
none rivalling the Love among the Roses. Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth sends various productions, some of 
which may be referred to the same general principle 
of treatment asthis one by Mr. Marsh ; especially A 
Favourite Customer (the “ customer ” himself not 
being seen, but only the greengrocer and his 
daughter, who have their own trade-reasons for 
making him a “ favourite”), and Pleasant Hours, 
which we cannot regard as a fortunate specimen of 
the style. Here we see a gentleman and lady 
seated on a bench under a tree, and looking as if the 
hours were anything but markedly pleasant to 
them. He leans forward, whittling at a twig: 
she sits backward, making a rather demonstrative 
display of a rose held against her knee, and bent 
(if we understand the subject aright) upon getting 
him to do or say something gallant in so oppor- 
tune a téte-d-téte. Apart from some strong quali- 
ties of execution, we can find little of an attractive 
kind in this picture. The case is quite otherwise 
with another of Mr. Macbeth’s contributions, en- 
titled Evening—a domestic interior of remarkable 
refinement and grace. The husband is reading at 
a table, alittle severed from the rest of the family 
—his wife, who sings as she touches the piano, 
grouped along with three girls anda boy. The 
only point which we can raise as an objection 
against this beautiful composition is that the rela- 
tion between the lady and her juvenile auditors is 
too ambiguous. One naturally presupposes them 
to be her children ; but her very youthful aspect 
—not more than twenty-three years of age, per- 
haps—negatives the possibility of her having a 
son of thirteen at the very least. It may be, how- 
ever, that Mr. Macbeth has pourtrayed some real 
family exactly as they look, and then any such 
objection collapses into hypercriticism. 


Mr. Watson exhibits no fewer than twenty-three 
water-colours. Among these we may specify 
Barnaby Rudge; The Chimney Corner—a gentle- 
man, after a hard ride on a cold day, seated in the 
ingle-nook of a humble out-country inn, and 
lighting his pipe; A Welcome Visitor, a maid 
carrying hog-wash to the pig-stye, within which 
the impatiently expectant pig stands up, project- 
ing his hooves and face over the door; and The 
Lost Path, where a gentleman and his daughter, 
plodding along in discomfort and bewilderment, 
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are asking their way of a clod-hopping boy. Mr. 
Walker exhibits a dcig-emaaind oon, The Rain- 
bow ; two girls looking out of the parlour-window 
of a country-house on a showery day. Mr. Haag 
has some sketches from the East. A Nubian 
Youngster, Study of a Head, has masterly ease and 
decision, and shows (like the Oriental studies of 
Mr. Frederick Goodall some years ago at the 
Royal Academy) how much superior to them- 
selves some painters can be when, laying aside the 
attempt to produce works of artifice under the 
guise of ambitious compositions, picturesque or 
elevated, they go straight to nature, and paint 
with rapid vigorous directness what they see and 
know. An Achmedeeyeh Derweesh, Study of a 
Head, blinking in bright sunshine, is another 
example to the same effect. Two of this 
painter’s architectural drawings— The Interior 
of the Mosque of the Howling Derweeshes near 
Cairo, and The Door of a Mandarah in a Pri- 
vate House at Cairo—have much forcible pre- 
cision, resembling, and at least equalling, the 
productions of Mr. Karl Werner. Mr. Walter 
Duncan’s best work bears as title a quotation from 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend, showing how “the 
Monk Felix” was rapt into heaven by the singing 
of a bird in the forest. This is a well-designe 
single figure, with a good deal of expression in 
the face, though some final intensifying touch 
would be wanted to make it absolutely right and 
fine. Mr. Smallfield exhibits several works, mostly 
to be reprobated for mechanical smoothness, and 
lack of artistic impulse and insight: he used to 
do much better yearsago. The Jacobite’s Daughter, 
and Volti Subito (a lady playing music), are about 
the best. Puck’s Pranks is a specimen of equally 
unintelligible and unintelligent arrangement. The 
Duke's Minions, though a good deal less defective, 
is a rather fallacious effort at ingenuity; it seems 
to represent two bravoes who, after committing 
a midnight assassination at the bidding of “ the 
Duke,” are clandestinely admitted into the palace 
by that Italian potentate’s jewelled hand through 
the garden door. Mr. Shields sends only one 
contribution, executed in red chalk, and named 
Summer Shade; a little pastoral of two children, 
prettily done, but tending to the precise rather 
than the spontaneous in handling. 

Having now passed in review the more im- 
portant of the figure-subjects, we shall reserve for 
another article the landscapes and miscellaneous 
works, W. M. Rosserrt. 








RECENTLY DISCOVERED ANTIQUES IN ROME. 
Rome: Dee. 31. 

The prosecution of scavi, especially on the high 
grounds of the Viminal and Esquiline hills, where 
new streets and piazzas are springing up, continues 
almost uninterrupted in this city ; and from time 
to time we receive report of truly precious trea- 
sure-trove. Valuable antiques pertaining to the 
Fine Art class among these discoveries are placed 
in two dim-lit halls of the ancient Tabularium on 
the Capitol; others, of less artistic price, in 
some chambers of a newly-built edifice for official 
uses on the same hill. The ultimate destination 
of all the sculptures dug up during recent years 
in Rome will be the Capitoline Museum, a gal- 
lery now open to the public with more liber- 
ality than in former times, and with admission 
gratis on Sundays. This Museum, due to the 
munificence and good taste of the Popes Cle- 
ment XII., Benedict XIV., and others, will 
henceforth become the great storehouse of an- 
tique sculptures, discovered since the recent 
change of government in Rome. 

The many mutilated statues, busts, and reliefs, 
——- laced in the gloomy halls of the 

abularium, offer a most interesting study of such 
disjecta membra here preserved from wrecks of 
antiquity. With exception of the busts—some 
beautiful and uninjured—these relicsare all more or 
less damaged, in many cases (as apparent) either 
through wanton injury or the fall of crushing 





material under which they have lain buried. Not 
a few might be singled out of the aggregate as en- 
titled to rank among works of Graeco-Roman art 
pertaining to the best vem gy not indeed among 
the masterpieces produced in Rome during that 
period which may be limited between the reigns 
of Augustus and the Antonines. Among those 
that claim attention, I may notice with particular 
praise a Hercules of heroic size (the limbs much 
mutilated, but the head entire), in the act of sub- 
duing the horses of the Thracian king Diomedes. 
Few remnants of the marble steeds were found, but 
the violently strained effort required for such action 
is most strikingly and intelligibly made manifest ; 
the head, with firm-set features and closely curl- 
ing hair, being of about the noblest and at once 
recognisable Herculean type. This fine sculpture 
was exhumed on the high level space near the 
western side of that Praetorian Camp which was 
first enclosed within the cincture of walls when 
Rome was fortified anew by (or rather in the 
reign of) Honorius. Three life-size athletes, nude, 
the limbs much broken but the heads complete, 
in which we recognise the nobler character 
of free-born and, perhaps, patrician youths enjoy- 
ing the sports of the Palaestra, very different from 
that of hirelings on a public arena. These are, 
unquestionably, among the most valuable antiques 
lately added to Roman collections ; and it is sur- 
prising that they have not yet been restored, or 
placed in the Museum where they might be seen to 
advantage. Among the finest of the statues left 
headless is one of Parian marble, which from the 
grace and softness of the general contours may be 
supposed to represent Bacchus—also from the trunk 
of a palm-tree beside the limbs, an occasional attri- 
bute of that god, who inscribed the letters invented 
by himself on palm-leaves. Admirable among the 
statues, which are almost reduced to the mere torso, 
is one in which we recognise a replica, among the 
many extant, of the famous Faun of Praxiteles. A 
pleasing statue of the youthful Amor fortu- 
nately retains its expressive head; and very 
pretty is the naive and child-like statue (life-size) 
of alittle boy in the act, apparently, of digging, or 
some other task, in which we see that he is exert- 
ing his utmost strength, though the mutilated 
arms no longer hold the implement, or serve to 
indicate the precise occupation of the young 
labourer. Another headless statue that claims 
notice is supposed to be the Genius of Augustus— 
nude, and with a cornucopia in one hand. In 
busts this collection is particularly rich, I may 
mention a Jupiter of the more benign type and with 
finely-marked features; Hadrian, very life-like, 
and Scipio Africanus, recognised not only by its 
resemblance to the bust in the Capitoline Museum, 
but also by the scar, distinctly indented, on the 
high bald forehead. Two busts of empresses, 
well preserved, are evidently the portraits of 
beautiful women—one (probably Julia Sabina, 
wife of Hadrian) distinguished by delicacy of 
contour and nobleness of character. 

Beside these, the provisional Museum contains 
many fragments of ornamental sculptures, excelling 
in their way—e.g., a marble fountain in form of 
a large fat goose, and a splendid marble urn (also, 
= for a fountain), among the numerous 

ragments of which we may admire a spirited 

group in relief of a Satyr embracing a Nymph. 
Curious testimony to the mediaeval uses of an- 
tiques in Rome is before us in a heap of broken 
pieces, the wrecks of sculpture and architecture 
in marble, all which were found built up in the 
rude masonry of a wall, at some depth below the 
modern street-level. 

The collection placed in the rooms of the new 
building on the Capitol is heterogeneous,and contains 
much which, if not artistic, is valuable. Here we 
see an immensity of e2x-votos in terra-cotta—hands, 
feet, limbs, no doubt intended to be hung up in tem- 
ples or before altars in token of gratitude to the gods 
or goddesses for recovery from disease; many 
iron implements for agriculture, &c.; heaps of 
things pertaining to the vanities of female toilet ; 





and some to the culinary class—as (I believe 
unique among hitherto discovered articles of the 
Roman kitchen and dinner table) two silver 
forks, each with two prongs only—affording 
proof that ancient Rome admitted the principle, 
once contested in England, concerning what one 
of our old poets calls 
‘the laudable use of forks, 
For the sparing of napkins,” &c. 

Among funereal objects is a large cinerary urn 
of Oriental alabaster, two outer enclosures for 
which are extant, though now removed from 
it—one of lead, the other, like a huge box, of 
terra cotta. The most remarkable among sundry 
metallic implements is a long bronze staff with 
a flame-like apex, which part is hollow—this 
having served for a torch of the “ Vigiles” (or 
Fire-brigade), found among the ruins of their 
statio in the Transtiberine quarter, the only one 
among several such barracks of ancient Firemen, 
discovered in Rome, which has not been swept 
away, or, after being discovered in a ruinous state, 
again buried after being cleared from the encum- 
bering earth. 

The report of objects dug up during the last 
month in the course of works for building, includes 
many that are valuable. Noteworthy among those 
of artistic character are the following: A semi- 
colossal statue of Bacchus, wanting an arm, part 
of one leg, and the drapery (probably a chlamys, 
which ntay have been of bronze, or at least de- 
tached from the figure). A colossal half-length 
statue of Hercules (or possibly Commodus), with 
the attributes of that god—the arms and hands 
included, the right holding a mace, the left 
with the apples of the Hesperides; the pedestal, 
which is preserved, having reliefs of military 
trophies, small figures of Victory, a celestial 
sphere, and the signs of the Zodiac, on its surface. 
A life-size statue of a young girl preparing for the 
bath; two semi-colossal female statues, both clad 
in the long tunic and peplum; a good bust, 
preserved entire, of a young man, probably a por- 
trait, &e. Beside these art works there has been 
found a variety of terra-cotta ex-votos—heads, 
hands, feet, legs, and even entrails, so represented in 
token of gratitude for healing; also (all these dug 
vp in laying foundations for houses in the 

squiline), 2,493 bronze coins, 2 silver coins, 54 
objects of wrought glass, 73 styles and hair-pins 
made of bone, 25 lamps of terra cotta, bronze, 
and lead ; 2 antique cameos on pietra dura, one on 
amethyst, the other on cornelian. 

A judicious alteration in the Museum of the 
Capitol, lately carried out, is the transfer of the 
whole collection of bronzes from two small and 
badly-lighted rooms to a large hall in the palace 
of the “Conservatori,” where they are much 
better placed and seen. The famous bronze 
Wolf with the Twins (both these being mo- 
dern) stands suitably in the centre; and the last 
acquisition, made about a year ago, is a restored 
bronze chariot, from an antique covered with 
small laminae of bronze, in which are tiny bas- 
reliefs so much damaged that scarcely either sub- 
jects or any artistic character can now be dis- 
cerned or estimated in them.. On some of these 
laminae, however, one can distinguish the figures 
of Centaurs and Satyrs. The chariot was ex- 
humed on the Esquiline ; and, as it now stands in 
the Museum, almost the whole is a restoration on 
a wooden frame, serving to display the ornamental 
accessories which are antique. 

C. I. Hemans, 








DR. FRIEDRICH MATZ, 


Many have watched, only too sure of the result, 
the long illness which has carried off at last the 
young Professor of Archaeology at the University 
of Berlin. But still the news comes like an un- 
natural shock. Compared with others he had 
done little, but yet for his short life very much. 
Indeed, it was characteristic of him how carefully 
he would measure his bodily strength, so as to 
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make it bear the test strain, and yet not be 


;: meant a constant practice of 
-denial, both as regards what he hi was al- 
_— in and as regards other work in which 


to be like or to help his fellows he would have 
gladly taken part. As a personal favourite, he 
had perhaps no equal among the archaeologists of 
Germany, and it was therefore with a welcome 
that these who before had been unable to work 
well under the former editors of the Archdologische 
Zeitung saw him appointed to this task some 
months ago. His contributions to the Annali 
of the Institute in Rome were marked by a 
singularly calm and patient thoroughness, which 
inted him out as a person to whom a work of 
lige labour might be trusted. So thought the 
authorities of the Institute when they placed in 
his hands the great task oF pope and inter- 
preting the sculptures on all the existing Roman 
sarcophagi. Of these there are many in this 
country, scattered about in private collections. 
He had left them, I believe, to the last, and had 
even ane two visits of some length succeeded 
in seeing all that were of the least importance. 
‘From other countries—Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany—the material for his work was also col- 
lected, and probably not much more time would 
have been needed to see the whole through the 
rinters’ hands. It must be less than a year since 
e was appointed to the chair in Berlin made 
vacant by the untimely death of Friedrichs. Be- 
fore then, but only for a short time, he had a chair 
at Halle. Like Brandis, he seemed born to form 
a link between men of the most varied tempera- 
ments. The link is snapped, but not with the 
strain in that direction. A. 8S. Murray, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ay Art Loan Exhibition was opened at Chester 
last Saturday.which includes many really valu- 
able paintings, both by old and by modern mas- 
ters. The Duke of Westminster, Lord Delamere, 
Sir P. Egerton, Colonel Egerton Leigh, and Sir 
R. Cunliffe contributed liberally from their well- 
known collections. 


Txose who are interested in the ruined cities 
of Asia Minor, particularly the cities which figure 
in the early history of the Christian Church, will 
be glad to learn that a series of seventy-two pho- 
tograpLic views of that region, taken by the sapper 
who acecmpanied Mr. Wood in his excavations at 
Kphesus, is now ready for sale at Mr. J. Trotman’s, 
15, Bury Street, Shentoes, London. Single 
views ave sold separately at 1s. each. The follow- 
ing is the distribution of the views :—Smyrna, 12 ; 
Ephesus, 35; Mugnesia, 1; Tralles, 1; Laodicea, 
5; Hierapolis, 7; Philadelphia, 3; Sardis, 4; 
Thyatira, 1; Pergamus, 4. For pictorial effect, 
the best, we think, are the views of Sardis (Nos. 
59, 60, 62 in the series), strikingly characteristic 
as they also are of the general features of Asia 
Minor. Thyatira is also fair (No.63). Of Ephesus 
the best views are Nos. 17, 25, 27, 16, and 15. 
Altogether the series is exceedingly interesting. 

_ Tue medal which we described some weeks 
since (see AcapEMY, December 5, 1874) was pre- 
sented to M. Corot on the 29th ult. 


On the occasion of the visit of Karl Hiibner to 
Boston an exhibition of his works was organised 
in that city. The members of the Palette Club 
of New York gave their first art reception of the 
season recently to a brilliantassembly. The guest 
of the evening was Professor Carl Hiibner, of 

umn = on a visit to America. The walls 
were hung with many new and striking works of 
art by American pe br 

At the sale at the Hétel Drouot of pictures 
from the Cercle des Arts, on the 21st and 22nd ult., 
the following prices were obtained :—Decaisne, The 
Youthful Giotto drawing in the Campagna, 610 fr. ; 
Jadin, Still Life, 1,700 fr.; Marilhat, Recollections 
of the Environs of Beyrout, 10,000 fr.; Roquelan, 





Camille, Jean-Jacques Rousseau gathering Cherries, 
6,000 fr.; Decamps, View taken in Italy, charcoal, 
heightened with crayon, 700 fr.; Maréchal, The 
Little Slayer of Crows, 1,500 fr. The sale realised 
59,000 fr. 


In a sale of Oriental cloisonné enamels of the 
same date, two blue turquoise elephants sold for 
7,000 fr. ; a pair of columnar shaped vases, 860 fr. ; 
another pair with aquatic decorations, 675 fr.; an 
old Oriental green vase, 1,260 fr.; and a celadon, 
820 fr. 


Tue Moniteur des Arts states that some in- 
teresting archaeological excavations have been 
made at the Bocenos, near the lines of stones 
which extend from Kermario to Carnac (Morbi- 
han). The Bocenos consists of thirty mounds, 
each covering one or more Gallic houses. At the 
instance of M. du Cleuziou, the distinguished 
archaeologist and explorer of Gavr-Innis, the 
smallest of these mounds has now been opened, 
and was found to cover a Gallic house of the 
second century, consisting of three small cham- 
bers in front, and a larger square room with two 
hearths, occupying twice the area of the other 
three. The ground was spread with mortar, and 
showed manifest traces of fire. Eight or ten dif- 
ferent kinds of bricks were found, serving for the 
roofing, paving and ornamentation of the house, 
and from sixty to eighty forms of various pot- 
teries, from the primitive pottery of the dolmens 
to the finer and-more graceful examples of purely 
Gaulish art, indicating an advanced stage of civili- 
sation, which, notwithstanding the Roman occu- 

tion, had not succumbed to its influence. 

lints were also found, polished celts, a terra- 
cotta head of Venus Anadyomene, and a quantity 
of shells and bones. This discovery is difficult to 
reconcile with the classification hitherto made of 
the ages of Stone, Iron, and Bronze, for all these 
objects have been found in the same place. In 
making a trench through the mortar, two other 
layers of burnt remains were found, the one at 
80 centimétres, the other at 1 métre 50 cent. 
(about 5 feet) below the level of the soil. The 
earth was mixed with ashes, coal, and even vitri- 
fied granite, so great had been the violence of the 
fire. Beside these excavations, there has been 


discovered at Mané-Bras at about an hour’s dis-— 


tance, a fortified town, with a sacred enclosure 


and a slope overlaid with stones tanged in a circle. 


The excavations will be continued during the 
present year. 


Stenor FumaGatwi, of Milan, has left to the 
Academy of Fine Arts of that city, 80,000 francs, 
the interest of which is to be applied to giving an 
annual prize of encouragement to an Italian artist 
for a work of sculpture or painting. 


M. Apotrxe Lance, Government architect, has 
just died at Paris, at the age of sixty-one. He had 
been charged with the restoration of the Cathe- 
a of Sens and Soissons, and the Abbey of St. 

enis. 


Tue Giornale dt Napoli states that the important 
discovery has been made, near Scafuti, at a short 
distance from the surface, of a Pompeian house 
in good preservation. It consists of four cham- 
bers, the peristyle being not yet uncovered; in 
one of them is a marble basin and a statue of the 
same material, representing Flora or Pomona. On 
the pedestal is the following inscription :— 

RURIS FERTILITAS 
TU MURUS 
AENEUS ESTO. 


M. Cartes Corprer, says the Chronique, has 
ust finished the monument to Christopher Colum- 
us that he was commissioned to execute for 
Mexico. Beside the principal figure, there are 
seated at the four angles of the pedestal of this 
fine monument, which is 12 métres in height, the 
figures of four Spanish monks, two Franciscan and 
two Dominican, who, it is recorded, for once laid 
aside their usual burning zeal, and actually saved 


! the great discoverer from the horrors of the In- 





quisition. One of these monks, Diego de Dieza, is 
i as searching in the Scriptures to see 
whether he can find anything op to the exist- 
ence of the New World; another, Perez de Machena, 
consults geographic charts, and holds a compass 
in his hand; a third, Las Casas, is writing a plea 
for the poor Indians who were destined to be so 
cruelly treated by the Spaniards; while a fourth 
holds up the crucifix for these same Indians 

worship. Bas-reliefs representing various scenes 
in the conquest of America ornament the pedestal, 
and a letter of Columbus is engraved on its black 
marble. Altogether the monument is said to have 
great artistic as well as historic interest. It will 
be exhibited for some time in Paris in the middle 
of the Place du Carrousel before it is sent to 
Mexico. It isa gift from M. Antoine Escaudon 
to that State. 


We understand that one of the principal 
motives for delaying the festival of the Michel 
Angelo Centenary is the fact that the colossal 
statue of David, that, as before stated in the 
AcapEmMy, has been removed from its original 

ition in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, at 

lorence, is only now in course of re-erection at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and cannot possibly be 
finished by next March. “The erection of this 
David,” writes Grimm, “ was like an occurrence in 
nature from which people are wont to reckon. As 
a Florentine, I should not myself be free from the 
superstition that to move its position would be an 
evil omen.” Nevertheless, it was decided three 
years ago by competent judges that the statue 
would certainly be in danger if left any longer 
exposed to the action of rain and frost. A suspi- 
cious crack had appeared in the trunk or stem of 
the tree which, as usual in sculpture, supported 
the leg on which the statue is poised, and added 
to this, a gargoyle from the roof discharged water 
full upon it. One would have thought that the 
latter evil would have been more easily remedied 
by the removal of the gargoyle than the statue, 
but the latter was deemed necessary, and the only 
— was where it should be set up again. 

ts present erection, at the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti, fails to give universal satisfaction. Mr. 
Heath Wilson writes to us from Florence :— 


“An ornament of Florence has been taken away, 
andis shut up in a place which is too small for it, and 
where it cannot possibly be seen well, as will be dis- 
covered when it is exhibited. A public statue, asso- 
ciated as this is with the national history and life of 
Florence, ought not to have been removed to the 
rooms of any association, however useful or patriotic. 
An Academy represents only a section of the citizens, 
and that a small one, and one not always influenced by 
broad and generous views, It would have been easy 
to place this grand work, not only where it could have 
been well seen, but where it would still have remained 
above all things Florentine, and representative as of 
old of the courage and freedom of the Republic. A 
more miserable and blameworthy error of judgment 
could not have been committed, and all the honour 
paid to Michel Angelo will be neutralised by the dis- 
honour done to his noble production in thus shutting 
it up and allowing it to become, as it were, the pro- 
perty of what is in reality a private association.” 


The probable injury to the David by exposure 
was foreseen as long ago as 1503, when Giuliano 
da Sangallo, one of the council of artists that met 
to consider the site for its erection, advised that 
it should be placed in the middle arch of the 
Loggia dei Signori, in order to afford it some pro- 
tection. His opinion was, however, overruled. 
The Grand Duke has lately had a fine cast in 
bronze taken of it, which it was presumed would 
oceupy the place of the algied marble statue, 
but such is not the case. It has been set up on 
the Piazza Michel Angelo, near San Miniato. 


TuerE is now on exhibition at Leavitt’s Art 
Gallery, New York, an unusually fine collection 
of statuary, which is announced for sale at an 
early day. One of the most striking pieces of 
work is Mr. Wood’s Song of the Shirt, which in 
the utter dejection of spirit, as shown in the 
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drooping form, and the want and privation de- 
picted in the pinched features, tells as eloquent a 
tale of woman’s sufferings as the pathetic words 
of Tom Hood. A medallion entitled Early 
Sorrow and a bust of Sappho by R. H. Park, 
a charming little piece, Sans Souct by Mr. Ives, 
Victory by Rauch, are among the most noticeable 
in the collection. 


Tue will of the artist William B. Rinehart, of 
Baltimore, who died recently at Rome, directs 
that his remains shall be removed to Baltimore for 
interment. He bequeathed 2,000 dollars to each 
of his brothers, and the balance of his estate, 
about 50,000 dollars, to executors to be applied by 
them to the promotion and cultivation of art. 


M. Onartes Branc, the art critic of the Temps, 
the commentator on Rembrandt’s etchings, and 
author of numberless contributions to art-criti- 
cism, makes, in the course of a recent article 
on French engraving, some remarks on how to 
frame the prints with which most people’s walls 
are more or less adorned. M. Blanc cannot say 
too muck against the modern fashion of exposin 
to view an immense margin of white cardboard all 
round the picture. He reminds us that old- 
fashioned amateurs used to frame their Nanteuils, 
their Callots, their Rembrandts, quite closely, like 
a painting. He does not quite recommend this, 
however. But itis very well to mention what every 
observant person knows and sometimes forgets— 
that the white light of a broad white margin kills 
the high lights of the print itself. This is so in 
England; still more of course, in France, for 
what is grey here looks brilliant there, and who- 
ever would frame prints to look well in a French 
room must mount them with mounts very low in 
tone. In England, the faintest rough grey paper 
or faintest rough buff paper, such as Whatman’s, 
is the best. A fairly broad mount is then not 
only allowable, but advisable, though the modern 
fashion errs on the side of excess. As to frames, 
the golden rule is surely to choose the frame 
which will least of all attract the eye. Black 
wooden frames are, of course, at once sober and 
decorative in their general effect, but if placed close 
to the picture they are perhaps too apt to catch 
the eye. The thin frame of plain oak, unpolished, 
is of all the least obtrusive. No one who has 
noticed how by an inappropriate frame you may 
make a good print look almost a bad one, and, by 
an appropriate, a tolerable print look almost a very 
good one, will begrudge a few minutes given to 
this subject of framing. 








THE STAGE. 
‘6 MONEY.” 


Tury gave us a refreshing performance at the 
Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday—a performance of 
Money: almost the best, if not quite the best, of 
Lord Lytton’s several plays. Its story is too well 
known for us to need to repeat it. In the treat- 
ment of its main theme, Money shows a cynicism 
rather exaggerated and histrionic. It was found 
piquant at once, successful and fashionable, and so 
gave birth in the natural course of things to the 
cheap cynicism of recent and less substantial work. 
And if stage cynicism came in with Money, as I 
suppose it did, stage sentiment, which had had its 
day already, almost went out with it. Not that 
the sentiment itself in Money is false, or that there 
is really too much of it, but that its expression is 
rather over-charged. We have in it the last echo 
of the kind of talk that Falkland talked to Julia 
in The Rivals—the day of annuals was hardly 
past, and the polite world expressed itself with 
perfect propriety and made love in rounded periods 
—not broken phrases. 

But the merit of Money is not in its combina- 
tion of the fag end of sentiment with the begin- 
ning of cynicism. The merit of Money is in a 
plot at once firm, lucid, and interesting: in 


dialogue of comedy always polished, generally 





witty; and in character-drawing that is sharp, 
decisive, penetrating—almost original. We do 
not nowadays do justice to the freshness of Lord 
Lytton’s comedy characters. We have seen too 
many unacknowledged reproductions of them to 
believe that they were ever studied from the life 
—that they were ever anything but humorous 
fancies. But compare Sir Frederick Blount, Lord 
Glossmore, Captain Dudley Smooth with a famous 
contemporary of theirs—Lord Frederick Verisopht 
in Nicholas Nickleby—and you will see that for 
once the genius of Dickens has served him less 
well than the talent of Lytton. These men of the 
world whom you meet in Money are far less 
exaggerated than Dickens’s silly peer; they were 
sketched by one who knew them better, and who 
observed such types calmly—with no fatal earnest- 
ness or fatal zeal. Sir Frederick, Lord Glossmore, 
Captain Dudley Smooth, were men Lord Lytton 
metevery day in Saint James’s Street, one genera- 
tion ago. It was in the reign of “ dandies,” not 
“ swells.” The manners of the “ finest gentleman 
in Europe” were not quite forgotten nor out of 
date. You may see some of these people in 
Maclise’s caricatures. But Lord Lytton drew 
them more tolerantly. 

The performance of Money at the Gaiety was 
sound, but not brilliant. Mr. Vezin brought to 
the representation of the hero that bitter intensit 
which he often makes effective, but which sits ill, 
I think, upon a man who has really no reason to 
think the worst of all mankind, when one fellow- 
creature — to have jilted him, while another 
has left him his fortune. Oynical, of course, 
Alfred Evelyn must be, when he is not senti- 
mental instead, but he might conceivably be more 
lightly cynical: not so oppressively bitter and re- 
proachfully morose. Mr. Vezin speaks his pas- 
sionate scenes too loudly: he declaims them too 
much like a recitative. But his impersonation is 
never weak, either mentally or physically, and of 
course never careless and ill-studied. It is hearty 
and manly, but, to me, in this case wholly without 
charm. Why will he not give us something as 

ood as his Scotch poet in the Man o’ Airlie? 
here was manly roll sa enough in that, and 
a charm one does net forget. 

Clara Douglas, the generous heroine, who, 
through a misconstruction, appears throughout 
the piece as the victim of disappointed love, has 
a good but rather monotonous part—a part un- 
relieved by gleams of light oa happiness, but 
very effective for an actress who is strong and 
subtle enough to be varied within limited range. 
By all but the highest actresses the part is in 
danger of being played too uniformly. It wants 
imagination to put a feverish anxiety into the 
seemingly insignificant flirtation which, for a pur- 
pose of her own, she carries on with Sir Frederick, 
and a quiet intensity, an emotion in reticence, in 
the later scenes—the one, for example, where she 
bids good-bye to Evelyn. Miss Rose Leclercq is 
a sympathetic actress, with a voice like Anne 
Page's, but with too little variety, too little signi- 
ficance, in delivery, as in gesture. Miss Furtado is 
also a sympathetic comedian, obliged to make 
Georgina Vesey a much pleasanter person than 
one thinks she was meant to be—but for such a 
failing no reasonable audience will ever be very 
hard on her. Mrs. John Wood’s Lady Franklin 
was very vigorous and spirited: a little noisy and 
hard, indeed, in certain scenes in which she need 
not be prominent, but carrying off with most un- 
questionable success her famous scene with Graves, 
when Graves is betrayed into hilarity. 

As Captain Dudley Smooth, a bachelor of twenty 
years’ experience, whom it is no longer possible to 
surprise—for whom there are no things whatever 
in Heaven and Earth unprovided for in his philo- 
sophy—Mr. Belford is seen to the very greatest 
advantage. Mr. Righton’s Stout is in person none 
other than the Mr. Furnival of Two Roses, save 
that he has lost his geniality, and with it his in- 
tegrity. But outwardly he is the same able and 
energetic and fussy lawyer, easily astounded, but 











with difficulty deceived. As Sir John Vesey— 
Georgina’s father—Mr. Maclean was over-fidgetty 
and restless. Had Sir John no manner of 
the old régime? But of the purely comic 
side of the character, Mr. Maclean was fully 
sensible. Graves, with his grumbling, his 
melancholy references to the “ — his sub- 
stantial appreciation of the good things of the 
world, and his sudden attack of cheerfulness— 
surprising to himself and his friends—is a character 
itis not easy to make natural, though it will set on 
any quantity of barren spectators to laugh. It 
was not observed from nature, but invented for 
stage effectiveness. It was discreetly played by 
Mr. Taylor. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, the repr 

sentative of Lord Glossmore, seemed in critical 
moments to see the point of the character; but his 
execution was faulty—his bearing mannered and 


. stiff. The performance, then, as a whole, was not 


brilliant, but it was in the main creditable and 
refreshing. And in the midst of much of trifling 
and buffoonery, one is thankful for the presentation 
of a good literary work which at all events in our 
generation is hardly likely to die. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Our Boys—Mr. Byron’s comedy for the Vaude- 
ville—will be played for the first time at the end 
of January. The rehearsals are, we hear, pro- 
ceeding. 

Miss CAVENDISH returns to the London stage 
to-day, in her favourite character of the “New 
Magdalen ” at the Charing Cross Theatre. 


For this evening Madame Angot is announced 
at the Philharmonic in place of Giroflé-Girofia. 


Tue Alhambra performance of Whittington, 
briefly mentioned in our last, is by no means so 
remarkable for the specially composed music of 
Offenbach—too much of which suggests some- 
thing or other written by him within the last ten 
years—as for the dresses which Mr. Alfred 
Thompson has designed for the ballet in the 
second act. 


Mr. Epwarp Hasrines, of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, organised a performance at the 
Vaudeville last Saturday afternoon : the piece given 
being a new one, called Stage Land, by a new 
writer—Mr. G. R. Douglas. The principal parts 
were carefully and diligently played, by Mr. Lin 
Rayne, Mr. v ner Robertson, Mr. W. H. Ste- 
phens, Mr. Collette, Mr. Atkins, Miss A. Wilton, 
and Miss Eleanor Bufton. The first act—not- 
withstanding the proof it affords of the author's 
want of the Aabitude de la scéne—is perhaps the 
most interesting. The piece seems somewhat 
mis-named, the stage land hinted at not being 
described or exhibited with any peculiar truth. 
The hero takes to the profession, it is true, but it 
appears to be rather his poverty than his profes- 
sion that bars the way to an early and successful 
love affair. The young man accepts the father’s 
refusal, and anticipates that of the young woman, 
which need not, after all, have been finally given. 
The two separate, to meet again three years after- 
wards at the house of one Sir Harold Trefusis, 
who is getting up private theatricals in which 
Miss Hepburn—the heroine—is to act, and whic 
by a coincidence, Maurice Hamilton, or “ Lawler, 
the young comedian, is to superintend. At Alma- 
hurst, Sir Harold Trefusis’s place, there are 
gathered various amateurs, whom the author has 
done his best to individualise, even at the risk of 
making them entirely eccentric, as even at the 
same risk the most successful French writers of 
comedy have made a point of doing even with the 
least important of their characters. These people 
are possibly mere interesting to watch than the 
Fw, orm A of the story itself; but however that 
may be, Mr. Douglas’s work is a work of some 
promise. 


Mr. Byron’s well-known drama of The Lanca- 
shire Lass is in active preparation at the Princesss 
Theatre. 
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Tue Pantomimes have been drawing better 
houses this week, and may be said to be settling 
down for a successful month or two. One night 
last week, during the arctic weather, there were 
just six people in the stalls of a leading theatre. 


Blue Beard—the burlesque turned pantomime, 
likely to be played for many a night at the Globe 
Theatre—is certainly the most striking thing of 
its kind seen in London for many years. There 
is in it so much of what if we wished to write 
French we should call entrain, or, wishing to be 
English—“ go.” Miss Lydia Thompson is in 
capital form, both as actress and singer; Mr. 
Lionel Brough is exceptionally funny, and Miss 
irited ; while no keen critic would be 
needed to discover the excellent qualities in Miss 
Emily Duncan and Miss Inez d’Aguilar. Solos 
and choruses are well enough sung—the music is 

retty to begin with—and the stage, brilliantly 
Fhe, presents a remarkable picture. In the 
whole performance the Roll-Call is the only serious 
mistake. Of course in such a thing as Blue Beard 
the author must expect to be thought of the last. 
Yet, even under these conditions, Mr. Farnie has 
been prodigal of gifts. He has been often amusing 
—sometimes witty. 


M. FrancisqvE Sarcey has contributed to our 
stock of useful knowledge—in England, he writes, 
“the theatre is the diversion of the lower orders.” 
Ten years ago, in the reign of sensation drama, 
that was partially true, but it has no truth 
whatever just now, when in the first place the 
success of theatres of comedy, like the Vaudeville, 
the Gaiety, and the Prince of Wales's, and of a 
theatre for the poetical drama, like the Lyceum, 
is ensured by the attendance of people for the 
most part educated and cultivated at least in some 
degree. Again, the supporters of opera-bouffe— 
so terribly the vogue—are by no means among the 
classes basses of our society. For these, opera- 
bouffe is far too dainty an entertainment. For 
the really full appreciation of opera bouffe, three 

i are required—riches, indolence, and too 
much dinner. 


M. Jutes Bonnasstms, in the current number of 
Le Thédtre, is unduly hard upon Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt when hesaysthat she seemstohim not to 
have studied sufficiently that réle of Phédre which 
she has courageously undertaken. But in another 

e he appreciates with the power of a serious 
critic, and the elegance of an accomplished writer, 
certain characteristics of Mdlle. Bernhardt’s art. 
This passage we make no apology for quoting :— 
“Ce qui lui appartient,” 4 Mdlle. Bernhardt, “dans 
Yceuvre Racinien,” he says, “ce sont les oe 
tendres et 6mus que le cygne de la Ferté-Milon 
@ musiqués dans la mode mineure de la passion; le 
timbre mélodieux de sa voix, ses beaux yeux 
mourants, la langueur habituelle de son attitude, 
eu un mot l’ensemble de son physique préraphaélite, 
la destinent 4 ces réles élégiaques. Mais les ca- 
ractéres dont Racine a puisé les éléments chez les 

amphletaires romains, comme Agrippine, ou dans 
es tragiques grecs, ne seront jamais bien exprimés 
par Mdlle. Bernhardt. Phédre est, je crois, le 
_ pour lequel Racine s’est le plus inspiré 

es Grecs. O'est également celui qui a le plus 
exercé la plume des critiques, en Allemagne et en 
France, aux deux derniers siécles; et en celui-ci. 
Quelques uns ont dit que les remords de la reine 
incestueuse sont, chez le poéte, une inspiration 
du sentiment chrétien ; mais tous ont da recon- 
naitre que la doctrine, tout grecque, de la fatalité 
plane sur Phédre, sur le crime qu’elle commet et 
age continue de commettre, malgré ses remords. 

e.crois aussi & cette dualité d’éléments dans 
Yoeuvre de Racine; mais l’élément grec y étant 
primordial, doit évidemment déterminer la plas- 
tique du réle.” 


_ Mome. Cnavmont, famous for delicate art in 
indelicate subjects—for Toto chez Tata, for 
Madame attend Monsieur—is about to appear at 
Nice, where she will act for the first time in a 





new piece by Gaston Jolivet, called Sutvez-mot, 
Tricoche ! 


Tue Zemps, in reconciling M. Sardou to the 
indifference of the public to his drama La Haine, 
and to the severity of certain critics who hada 
right to treat him as one from whom good 
work was to be expected—regrets the con- 
tinued run of Le Tour du Monde at the Porte 
Saint-Martin, not because the thing is a bad 
thing of its kind—which it is not—but because 
it keeps fine talent so inadequately employed. 
“My heart is bleeding,” writes the critic of the 
Temps—his devotion to the art of the theatre 
is absolutely genuine—* Le cour me saigne 
quand je songe que Dumaine se proméne 4 tra- 
vers des trucs; que Mdlle. Patry, cette grande 
espérance, use sa jeunesse, ses forces et un talent 
plein d’avenir, 4 monter dans des locomotives en 
carton et & se sauver devant des serpents en bau- 
druche. Quel malheur pour elle, qui avait si 
brillamment débuté dans Marie Tudor et dans 
Dona Florinde! et quel malheur pour le drame ! 
il n’y aura plus d’artiste dans dix ans, s'il ne s’en 
forme plus & cette heure!” 








MUSIC. 


WE understand that the concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall are to be resumed on the 19th inst. 
In future, however, they will only be given twice 
a week, one evening being devoted to oratorios, 
and the other to miscellaneous music. 


Some of our readers will probably be aware that 
Herr C. F. Pohl, of Vienna, has for some years 
been engaged upon an elaborate and exhaustive 
work on the life and compositions of Joseph 
Haydn. We are able to state, on the authority 
of a letter written by him to a friend in London, 
that the book ‘is now in so forward a state that 
a portion of it is already in the hands of the 
printers. 


THE opening of the New Opera House at 
Paris took place on Tuesday last. The Govern- 
ment had e the entire house for the 
opening night, which was, therefore, a state fes- 
tivity, to which the diplomatic corps, the deputies, 
&c., were invited. The regular performances were 
to commence last evening with Hamlet. A fine 
organ with two manuals and eighteen stops has 
been erected behind the stage by the eminent firm 
of Cavaillé-Coll. 


Berwi0z’s La Damnation de Faust has lately 
been given at the Concerts du Conservatoire at 
Paris with great success, 


Tue public library of the town of Bergamo has 
lately been cuddal by a collection of numerous 
scores, printed and manuscript, which formerly 
belonged to the late composer en Mayer. The 
volumes, about 1,500 in number, are the gift of 
M. Massinelli, son-in-law of the composer. Mayer, 
a Bavarian by birth, passed the greater part of his 
life at Bergamo, where he died in 1845. Donizetti 
was one of his pupils. 


For the benefit of the Pension fund of the 
Vienna Imperial Opera, two Christmas perform- 
ances were given, which must have greatly 
interested the amateurs of that city. On Decem- 
ber 22, Byron’s Manfred with Schumann's 
music was given at the Opera house, and on the 
25th the programme consisted of the first act 
of Spohr’s Jessonda, a fragment from Halévy’s 
L’Eclair, the grand finale from Mozart’s La 
Clemenza dt Tito, and the fourth act of Doni- 
zetti’s La Favorita. Schumann’s Manfred music 
was, on this occasion, performed for the first 
time, and an immense success achieved. The 
performance, under the baton of Johann Ritter 
von Herbeck, the director, who on this occasion 
made his first appearance at the conductor's 
desk after a long interval, was perfect throughout, 
and left nothing to be desired. Lewinsky played 





Manfred with great mastery, and the greatest 


artists of the ra took the small and indifferent 
parts. The ormance on the 25th was not so 
impressive, because all the fragments, with the 


exception of the fourth act of La Favorita, were 
performed in evening dress, and with the music in 
the hands of the singers. Mesdames Wilt (Vilda) 
Dustmann, Friedrich-Materna and Gindele, and 
Herren Walter and Rokitansky, however, pro- 
duced a t effect, and Mdme. Pauline Lucca, 
assisted by the last-named gentleman and Herr 
Adams, was highly successful in the last act of La 
Favorita, which was performed in costume and 
with all theatrical accessories. 


Dr. Epvarp Hanstick has just published, at 
the Berlin “ Verein fiir Deutsche Literatur,” an 
elaborate work entitled Die Moderne Oper. 


Tue San Francisco correspondent of the North 
China Daily News states that Mdme. Anna 
Bishop, notwithstanding her great age, has been 
delighting the public by her concerts in that 
city. Her voice, he says, seems to be little im- 

aired by time, and her appearance gives one the 
idea of a far younger woman. 
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HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN 


and WOMEN, WATERLOO BripGe RoAp, 8.E., for the Treat- 
ment specially of Children’s Diseases, founded 1810. Patrons—Her 
Majesty the Queen ; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess of Wales. Treasurer—John F. Eastwood, Esq., Esher Lodge, 
Esher. Committee—Sir J. C. Lawrence, Bart., MP. Rev. H. W. Bate- 


man, Rev. F. Tugwell, Mr. H. Akerman, Mr. F. Bevan, Mr. E. 
Canton, Dr, A. Farr, Mr. G: Hill, Mr. J. McGaw, Mr. J. Mills, Mr. T. 
‘itchell, Mr. nheimer, Mr. F. 


Oppe W. Reynell. Mr. F. Scarbrow, Mr. 
J. W. Simmon 8, Mr. J. W. Stratton, Mr. W. G. Trewby, Mr. C. 
White, Mr. R. B. W. Wilson. Chaplain—Rev. F. Tugwell. Secre- 
tary—Mr. William Champion. Bankers—Messrs. Fuller, Banbury & 
Co., 77 Lombard Street, E.C. ; Messrs. Coutts & Co., 59 Strand, W.C. 
APPEAL.—The Committee most earnestly commend the work of this 
Hospital to the qopathy and help of all who can feel for the destitute 
and suffering. The claims of this Institution for support rest on the 
following facts : That it is the oldest of its kind in the metropolis, and 
has suggested more than one such Hospital. That it has relieved 
Dp of 35 pat curtag and comforting a multitude of help- 
less little ones. That it is situated in one of the most densely populated 
districts of the . But that it receives patients f = any 
q e of extension, and 
so of increased usefulness, which the Committee are very desirous to 
accomplish, if funds are placed at their disposal. That the present 
income is quite inadequate to meet the sent demands,—a cause of 
much anxiety, pring partly from the absence of wealthy residents in 
the vicinity of the Hospital. The Committee, therefore, urge these 
claims es: ally upon the attention of the rich, who are asked to give 
“ out of their ndance ;" but feeling sure that ALL who know the 
value of comfort and attention in sickness will gladly respond to this 
ap) for the “ sick children.” 
mtributions (especially Annual Subscriptions) will be most thank- 
fully received by the Treasurer or the Bankers, or at the Infirmary. 
WILLIAM CHAMPION, Secretary. 


*,* Post Office Orders may be drawn on the General Post Office. 
Both Orders and Cheques should be crossed for safety. 

An Annual Subscriber of One Guinea, or a Donor of Ten Guineas, 
may always have two Out-patients on the Books, and so on in propor- 

ion to the amount of contribution. 

Presents of worn-out Linen, Children’s Clothing, Children’s Books, 
and Toys are most ye 

The Hospital is open daily for public inspection. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 


SIX PER CENT. STERLING CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE SINKING FUND BONDS. 


Principal redeemable July 1, 1905 ; Coupons payable January 1 and July 1; both in London. 





Second Issue, £3,000,000 sterling, in 15,000 Bonds of £200 each. Price of Issue, £90 per cent., or £180 per Bond, if paid in 
full on Allotment; or 91 per cent., or £182 per Bond, if paid in instalments. 





Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company's Second Mortgage Sterling Bonds, 
maturing March 31, 1875, will be received in payment for this issue at par, in 
cash, with accrued interest added to date of payment, 


The London, Asiatic, and American Company (Limited), Agents for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, are authorised to offer for public subscription 
3,000,000/. sterling of Consolidated Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 


These bonds form part of a total of $100,000,000 (20,000,0007. sterling), 
secured by a mortgage, dated July 1, 1873, which covers all the property and 
franchises of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, including their main line from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and gives a first charge on their leasehold interest in 
other lines and in canals, and on their large investments in shares and bonds of 
other companies. 


These shares and bonds last mentioned were valued by the officers of the 
Company in 1873 at $50,000,000, and by a re-valuation in 1874 by a Committee 
appointed to examine all the assets and liabilities of the Company, that valuation 
was reduced in a spirit of extreme caution, as stated by them, to $49,711,000. 


On the other hand, however, the same Committee estimated carefully in detail 
the actual construction, value, and cash value of the Company’s own lines, rolling 
stock, and real estate, at $45,826,675 65c. more than they stand as costing in the 
capital account in the Company's books. 


The mortgage provides that no greater amount of bonds can be issued at any 
one time than shall be equal to the amount of the paid-up outstanding ordinary 
stock, which amount, on the first day of November last, was $68,702,437 50c., or 
about 13,740,000/. sterling. This, therefore, is the present limit of issue. But it 
is also provided that such an amount of the bonds shall be reserved as will be 
equal to the amount of the existing prior mortgage bonds of the Company, and 
their debt due to the State of Pennsylvania; these altogether amount at this time 
to $34,763,600, or about 6,952,720/. sterling, of which, however, $4,865,840, or 
about 1,000,000/. sterling, mature on the 31st of March next, and will be paid off 
out of the proceeds of the present issue. 


The sum of $10,000,000, or 2,000,000/. sterling, was negotiated in 1873. 


Of the total available amount of bonds which can be issued against 
the present stock capital of like amount, viz.. . . . . 

The portion that must be reserved 
mortgage bonds (omitting the secon 


$68,702,000 
inst prior 
mortgage, 


which is about to be paid off)is . . . . . $24,689,000 
And against the debt due to the State. . . . . 5,209,000 
And the amount issued in 1878 was .... .« 10,000,000 
———_ $39,898,000 
Leaving as the total amount the Company has now —_——_—— 
the power to deal with, including the bonds now 
MM 54. 0s 3s € Sk A ke Se $28,804,000 
orabout #£5,760,000 


The letter of the President which accompanies the prospectus furnishes a sum- 
mary of the properties on whieh the bonds are secured, amounting to $144,965,500, 
and also an account of the Company’s total bonds and debts, amounting to 
$53,313,810, or about £10,662,000, excluding the present issue, showing a surplus 
of security of $91,651,690. 


The gross revenue of the Company from all its operations east of Pittsburgh 
rose from $10,304,290 in 1862 to $39,983,000 in 1873. It was less for 1874, in 
consequence of the depression of trade, but the net revenue for twelve months to 
December 31, 1874 (December being estimated), is $900,000 increase over that of 
1873, and is abundant to pay the usual 10 per cent. dividend on the present share 
capital of $68,702,000, or 13,740,000/., after providing for all interest on bonds 
and guaranteed dividends on stock of the United Companies of New Jersey, &c. 


A large saving in working expenses was made in 1874, and a considerable 
part of it is due to the recent improvements and facilities along the Company's 





whole system, and the proceeds of the issue now offered for subscription, after 
providing for the Second Mortgage Bonds, due March 31 next, are to be appro- 
priated to like purposes, and therefore to the improvement and value of the 
security. 


Under a provision in the mortgage a sinking fund of 1 per cent. per annum 
will be founded, to commence in 1879, for the redemption of the bonds, by pur- 
chasing them in the market so long as they can be bought at or under par, or by 
investing in other securities when such purchase is impracticable. 


The price of issue is 90/. per cent., or 1802. per bond of 200/., if paid up in 
full on allotment ; or 91/. per cent., or 182/. per bond of 200/., if paid in instal- 
ments as follows :— 

102. per cent., or 202. per bond of 200/. 
25 50 


” ” ” 


on allotment. 
February 15, 1875. 


25 ” 50 ” ” March 17, ” 
31 és 62 4 ¥. April 30, ” 
911. 182/. per bond. 


Instalments may be paid in advance on allotment, or on either of the above 
dates, under discount at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, 


The failure to pay any instalment when due forfeits all previous payments. 
The bonds will carry interest from January 1, the first coupon being payable 
July 1, 1875. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Second Mortgage Sterling Bonds, 
maturing March 31, 1875, will be received in payment for this issue at par, in 
cash, with accrued interest added to date of payment. 


The bonds will be issued to bearer, but they may at any time be registered 
in the holders’ names, transferable only on the Company's books, at the Agency in 
London, and may again be taken off the register, and made to resume the con- 
dition of bonds to bearer. 


Copies of the prospectus (with form of. application), and of the President's 
statement, can be procured at the offices of the London, Asiatic, and American 
Company (Limited), No. 26, Old Broad Street; or of the Brokers, Messrs. Foster 
& Braithwaite, 27 Austinfriars, E.C.; and Messrs. Heseltine, Powell & Co., 64 
Austinfriars, E.C. 


The subscription list will be opened on Wednesday, the 6th instant, and will 
be closed on or before Thursday, the 7th instant, at four o’clock p.m. 


London, January, 1875. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Sterling Consolidated Mortgage 
Sinking Fund Bonds. 


To the London, Asiatic, and American Company (Limited), London. 


Gentlemen,—- request that you will allot to bonds of £200 
each (£ ) in the above-named issue, and engage to accept that, 
or any less number that may be allotted, and to pay for the same, in conformity 
with the terms of the prospectus. 


Signature ....c.ccccccccsrecsscsece oecencercesceascesocccese sececes 
Namo im Pall ......ccccecsece haibiinlaidewtinlabic ntneotttibhiletvcddiees 
PN ideclestatharscebeieds paledanadians dnttctihhinlitianydeeimder 
MONRO” ois Siac ckid cede nkstacicncssviebieesdgplaghenbbigales 
ED scakidacactnap nnantinateidiinit ettbenseomnnsanaen 1875 


desire to pay in full on allotment, 


Signature ...coccscsssseers 


SOOOCO SES ORE OES OSE LESSEE Hee EEE EEE ETE HEEe 


